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eighteenth and first half of the nine- 
teenth century. They form a contri- 
bution very much worth while to our 
knowledge of the early days, for the 
author, instead of generalizing upon a 
quotation dealing with a certain local- 
ity, as some other writers have done, 
has made a wide and thorough search 
and found that practice concerning 
admission of girls to school and simi- 
lar matters varied greatly in different 
localities, even sometimes in the same 
colony, and often changed much in a 
short time. He deals extensively with 
the remarkable rise of ‘female semi- 
naries’ a hundred years ago and later 
and the entrance of women into 
teaching.’’ 
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PROBLEMS IN ADULT EDUCATION NEEDING 
STUDY’ 


By A. CASWELL ELLIS 
DIRECTOR OF CLEVELAND COLLEGE OF WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Our system of education for children and 
adolescents was planned long before the 
race had developed any technique for the 
scientific study of educational problems. 
Of necessity, therefore, all educational ma- 
terials and practices were based upon un- 
scientific generalizations from inadequate 
data. As no other procedure was possible 
at that time, our forefathers can not be 
blamed for what they did. 

But the adult educational system that 
we are now beginning to build arrives after 
effective techniques for the scientific and 
philosophie study of educational problems 
have been developed and at a time when 
there are available in biology, physiology, 
psychology, sociology, government and eco- 
nomics quantities of facts and principles 
upon which rational practices and prin- 
ciples in adult education must be based. 
And yet, in the main, those of us in control 
of adult education are borrowing and drift- 
ing almost as unscientifically and unphilo- 
sophically as did the schoolmen of old. 
The multifarious educational activities that 
are commonly regarded as adult education 
have grown up, each in response to some 
specific demand at the time and place, 
usually with little or no consideration of 
its relation to the whole process of educa- 

'An address delivered at the meeting of the 


National University Extension Association in St. 
Louis, May 14, 1937. 





tion or even to the other aspects of adult 
education. The aims are often narrow, 
while the methods and subject-matter have 
been borrowed from some other already 
existing form of education. No serious con- 
tinued effort has ever been made anywhere 
on earth to plan even for one small com- 
munity a complete system of adult educa- 
tion suited to the physical, psychological 
and social needs of adults, and properly 
related to the existing school system and 
civilization of the time. Beginnings in the 
study of adult education by scientific and 
philosophic methods have been made here 
and there, but the surface has barely been 
scratched. 

As a result, adult education is a thing of 
shreds and patches, without clear-cut aims, 
without internal organization or external 
coordination, with conflicting immediate 
objectives, with scrappy and often ill-suited 
subject-matter and methods borrowed 
mainly from adolescent and business edu- 
cation, and with almost no technique for 
measuring or evaluating its results. And 
yet, tens of millions of dollars are being 
spent upon it annually now, and soon hun- 
dreds of millions will be so spent. 

All the while, the problems of civilization 
are growing too complex and changing too 
rapidly to be solved without universal adult 
education of the right kind. 

Before we begin to discuss the problems 
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of adult education that need special study 
now, let us recall four significant facts that 
are familiar to all of us, but that must be 
kept before the mind if any clear thinking 
is to be done about adult education. 

First, we are not confronted with the task 
of leisurely developing an effective system 


of adult education to fill an empty niche in ~ 


our civilization. It is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that we are in the midst of a 
furious race between adult education and 
disaster. We have already a far-flung, 
tremendously expensive and dangerously 
efficient system of adult education, not 
planned by educators at all, but by the 
Democrats, the Republicans, the Fascists, 
the Communists, the Socialists, high 
finance, big business, various selfish groups 
who know what they want, and a host of 
political, economic and religious patriots, 
super-patriots, zealots and _ cracked-pots 
crusading for everything under the sun 
from more alcohol and more cigarettes to 
no clothes, and no work and two hundred 
dollars a month for everybody over sixty 
years of age. The newspapers, magazines, 
radio and movie; the preachers, politicians, 
advertisers and professional propagandists 
have literally billions of dollars annually for 
adult education. If those charged with the 
responsibility for intelligent, socially di- 
rected adult education don’t wake up very 
soon, they may be too late. 

Second, the increased knowledge of 
hygiene and medicine, which has lifted the 
average span of life to sixty years, is rap- 
idly increasing the proportion of mature 
adults in our population. If we do not 
provide some means for educating and re- 
educating this majority of mature men and 
women, all movements for change and 
progress will be increasingly slowed up by 
the continued attempts of this group to 
solve the problems of a twentieth-century 
civilization with the nineteenth-century 
education of their youth. They have just 
driven us through a world war and a world 
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depression and are now holding us upon the 
crumbling edge of world chaos by their eon. 
tinuous inability to get away from old 
slogans, old creeds and old habits of think. 
ing and acting, dragged along from their 
youth. 

Third, the complexities of civilized living 
and the mass of knowledge needed to oper- 
ate intelligently the modern social and eeo- 
nomic processes are now so great that no 
one can hope to master these in the brief 
years of childhood and youth. Further- 
more, changes in these problems and proc- 
esses are now so rapid that even if one 
could get educated by the time he was 
twenty-one, this education would be hope- 
lessly out of date before he was thirty-one 
or forty-one. 

Fourth, our better knowledge of adult 
psychology has shown us that man can not 
possibly get educated by the time he is 
twenty-one, for the simple reason that he is 
not yet all there to be educated. We now 
recognize that man does not have just one 
mental youth, as he does one physical youth, 
but has a series of successive mental youths 
—new interests, aptitudes, capacities and 
needs coming into being in each decade of 
adult life, which can be effectively devel- 
oped only during adult years. 

In the face of the foregoing facts, we can 
begin to consider intelligently the role of 
adult education only when we recognize 
that adult education is not a frill or luxury, 
to be lopped off the first year of every 
depression ; is not just for the under-privi- 
leged, for those needing vocational educa- 
tion and for the idle who need entertain- 
ment; but for you and for me and for every 
adult, whether he possesses a university 
degree or was forced to leave elementary 
school to earn his living. 

Assuming now that our university au- 
thorities will soon awaken to the seriousness 
and magnitude of the problem of adult 
education, what should we do about it? 

Our first need undoubtedly is to clarify 
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our aims and objectives in adult education. 
At present we offer to adults a vast con- 
clomeration of courses, curricula, institutes, 
forums, discussion groups, correspondence 
schools, schools of the air and what not. 
All kinds of students take any and all kinds 
of courses or combinations of courses. 
Altogether too many of them merely tattoo 
their minds here and there with picturesque 
scraps of unrelated knowledge, which soon 
fade out or produce mental confusion. 
Clearly, adult education is not adequately 
integrated within itself nor coordinated 
with the rest of education or with the ex- 


periences of daily life. It must have clearer 
aims and better integration and coordina- 
tion before it ean be the major force that it 
should be in developing intelligent, well- 
balanced and effective personalities. 

Shall we aim in adult education to pre- 
pare our citizenry for the new social order 
that some think that they see coming, shall 
we continue to indoctrinate them with our 


1776 brand of democracy and capitalism or 
shall we teach them to challenge everything 
and work out their own economic, civic, 
social and religious ideals; shall we con- 
tinue to give them such enormous quantities 
of facts and principles or shall more effort 
be placed upon developing refined tastes 
and broader interests; what attitudes to- 
ward life and what methods of study and 
thinking should be developed; what is the 
truth about this assumed conflict between 
education or training for carrying on the 
work of the world and that abstract, so- 
called ‘‘real edueation’’ which has such 
eminently respectful champions now; and 
so on and on? 

It is true that the aim or aims of educa- 
tion are not matters that can be settled by 
any laboratory experimental technique and 
Statistical treatment of data. They involve 
questions of human taste, human choice, 
human values. The answers must conform 
to human ethical and esthetic, as well as 
rational, nature. And, yet, they are not 
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purely arbitrary, and one man’s guess is not 
as good as another’s. Furthermore, as 
adult education must involve some consid- 
eration of the student’s native tendencies, 
which change from period to period of life, 
und some preparation for social living, the 
conditions of which likewise are constantly 
shifting, probably no specific unchanging 
ultimate aim or aims of adult education can 
be arrived at by mere humans by any sort of 
technique. But the superior knowledge of 
consequences and possibilities provided by 
science and the humanities must set limits 
within which human choice and philosophic 
reflection can operate in determining both 
immediate objectives and broader, more 
ultimate aims. There is a serious need now 
for such a careful study of the aims of our 
university adult education as the technique 
of philosophy, working in the light of 
science, can give. Until such study is made 
and its findings heeded, the leaders of adult 
education must remain little more than 
blind leaders of the blind. 

When we have thought through our 
broad aims and immediate objectives, we 
shall then, and not until then, be prepared 
to begin to determine intelligently what 
subject-matters and what educational ac- 
tivities will contribute most to the attain- 
ment of these aims and objectives. This 
determination of subject-matter is the sec- 
ond great need now in adult education. 

The fact that the courses and curricula 
offered now are vastly better than nothing 
is no excuse for allowing them to continue 
to be, in the main, very slight revampings 
of the courses developed, usually long ago, 
for children and adolescents. Worse yet, 
many of the courses brought to adults 
from the campus were introduced into the 
college curriculum itself at a time when the 
ideal of the recluse still dominated educa- 
tion, and when higher education was re- 
garded as the privilege reserved for only a 
few fortunate ones who were destined for 
the professions and the scholarly life. 


ad 
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Much that has long since lost its signifi- 
cance is retained, and many things needed 
for intelligent present-day living are 
entirely omitted. 

The subject-matter, courses and curricula 
provided for adult life must, of course, be 
related to, and coordinated with, those for 
childhood and adolescence, because the stu- 
dent’s mental life must be an integrated 
whole if we are to avoid multiplying the in- 
harmonious, unbalanced personalities that 
we see on all sides. On the other hand, 
adult education must conform to the capaci- 
ties and answer the peculiar needs of 
present-day adults, not of children or 
adolescents. Adults, as a rule, will little 
heed nor long remember facts or principles 
that suggest no relationship to their own 
present interests or life problems. 

It would seem fairly obvious that two 
things must largely determine the choice 
of subject-matter for adult education: (1) 
the knowledge, skills, tastes and powers 
needed by adults right now to make satis- 
factory adjustments and readjustments to 
the complicated, ever-changing civilization 
in which they must live; and (2) the inter- 
ests and aptitudes of adults in the several 
periods of adult life, by which they must 
acquire such education as they ever get and 
through which they must apply their edu- 
cation to life’s problems. To determine 
objectively and accurately these adult 
capacities and needs for education at each 
period of life is a huge psychological and 
sociological undertaking, which, of course, 
can never be quite completed. But since 
our courses and curricula for adults can 
have a rational scientific basis only as we 
move in this direction, no time should be 
lost in making the needed studies. 

But right subject-matter for each indi- 
vidual course is not enough. A mere ¢con- 
glomeration of knowledge and skills, such 
as adults now usually get in adult schools 
and colleges, is not education, adult or 
otherwise. In order to leave desirable per- 
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manent effects, adult education must pe 
intelligently and consistently directed to- 
ward worthy goals, there must be from 
week to week and year to year repetition 
of fundamentals with varying associations, 
and there must be interrelation and coordi. 
nation of the varied courses and educational] 
experiences. The present ‘‘dab system” of 
adult education, as our great American 
leader, the Honorable Newton D. Baker, 
calls it, needs serious revision. 

In my opinion, not merely must we or. 
ganize better the study carried on by adults, 
but very soon the entire educational cur- 
riculum—elementary, secondary, college 
and adult—will have to be revised, because 
the curricula of the first three schools were 
made at a time when no adult education 
was provided for and when systematic 
study, except of one’s vocation, was sup- 
posed to end at about twenty-one years of 
age. Because of this fact, it was thought 
necessary to crowd into the schooling of the 
first twenty-one years at least the elements 
of all the kinds of knowledge and the be- 
ginnings of all the skills that the individual 
was expected ever to have. As a result, 
youthful students are rushed through gen- 
eralizations, abstractions and summaries of 
such a mass and variety of knowledge that 
it is little wonder they graduate a little 
gorged and groggy and soon forget most 
of what they learned. Recognizing that in 
the future a reasonable amount of system- 
atic study will continue throughout adult 
life, much that is now crowded upon imma- 
ture minds in high school and college may 
be delayed until more appropriate adult 
years, and into the high-school and college 
education may go more of those activities 
which develop the normal interests and give 
expression to the capacities ripe for expres- 
sion at those periods. 

That the subject-matter of our present 
courses for adults, prepared by scholars 
and for scholars, does not appeal to or meet 
the needs of the overwhelming majority of 
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adults is shown by the fact that less than 
five million citizens attend these classes in 
a year, while more than seventy-five million 
attend the movies each week. We try to 
explain this by saying that most of this vast 
horde has no intellectual ability or capacity 
for education; that, in fact, we are trying 
to educate too many already in our high 
schools and colleges. This is very soothing 
but utterly false. Fortunately, the tests for 
native intelligence given to those drafted 
into our army during the world war make 
it unnecessary to guess any longer about 
the amount of first-rate native ability found 
in our colleges and out of them. Dr. 
Charles Mann’s study of the results of the 
army alpha tests shows that only about one 
eighth of the men of first-rate native ability 
coming into the army had ever been to col- 
lege. If this be a fair sample, then adult 
education has a tremendous task and oppor- 
tunity for service in locating and educating 
for leadership that seven eighths of our best 
minds that have reached adult years with 
inadequate education. 

In my judgment, adult education has also 
an obligation to develop courses, curricula 
and educational activities that appeal to 
that still larger group who do not have the 
rather specialized kind of academic ability 
and interest that you and I have. We edu- 
cators are altogether too ready to conclude 
that, if an adult does not have our particu- 
lar type of ability, he has no ability at all. 
The positions in life which these non- 
academic types of men and women attain 
and the valuable services they render to 
society prove that they have other abilities, 
often of the highest value. Adult educa- 
tion should learn how to reach and wisely 
develop these abilities also. The present 
courses of study in our universities appeal 
to and serve well probably only about 10 
per cent. of our citizens. We need to de- 
velop now new types of subject-matter and 
4 lew citizen’s curriculum that will reach 
a large part of the 90 per cent. now poorly 
served or entirely neglected. 
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After aims, subject-matter and curricula 
are intelligently considered, there come 
questions about methods of teaching adults 
at the college level. In methods of teach- 
ing, just as in the selection of subject-mat- 
ter, we university teachers of adults have, 
as yet, done little more than take from the 
classrooms of children and _ adolescents 
their standardized methods and impose 
them upon adults, regardless of the fact 
that adults come to their classes moved by 
quite different motives from those of chil- 
dren, with the aimless curiosity of childhood 
considerably abated, but with new adult 
interests, ambitions, sensitivities, mental 
maturity, background of interpretative 
experience and hindering or helpful creeds 
and convictions that are hardly present at 
all in children or adolescents. 

Obviously, the first problem in developing 
better methods of teaching adults is to dis- 
cover just what ideas, ideals, attitudes, con- 
victions, motives and habits of thought and 
action different types of adult students 
bring to their classes, and what methods of 
teaching can best utilize these natural inter- 
ests, aptitudes and acquired knowledge and 
habits. 

The studies of the learning processes and 
interests of adults made by Thorndike and 
Sorenson, by the Stanford, Yale and Ohio 
University psychologists and others, though 
pioneering efforts and at times lacking rigid 
scientific checks, have shown that most of 
the traditional notions about the learning 
capacities and interests of adults are with- 
out foundation in fact. More and better 
studies as a basis for new techniques of 
adult instruction should be made now. 

The newspapers, magazines, dramas, biog- 
raphies and other types of widely popular 
Itterature; the radio, the phonograph, the 
movie, the stage, the talkie; the Cincinnati- 
Antioch plan of cooperation with commerce, 
industry and the government; the automo- 
bile, railroad, airplane, the open road and 
nature-trail, all offer to our university 
teachers of adults almost untouched means 
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for increasing the drawing power and the 
effectiveness of our courses for adults. 

Also, instead of devoting such overwhelm- 
ing preponderance of effort to the mere 
transmission of knowledge and the acquire- 
ment of useful skills, there needs to be given 
more heed in our methods of teaching adults 
to the technique of awakening permanent 
worthy interests, of the development of 
appreciations and the refinement of tastes ; 
to securing emotional balance, correct habits 
of thinking and study, desirable attitudes 
and power of consistent 
willing. universities are the _ best 
equipped institutions for study and experi- 
mentation in this field, but are doing next 
to nothing about it. 

Having determined the aims, curricula 
and methods of adult education, we must 
next study out the plans for its organization 
and administration. The great majority of 
the leaders of our schools and colleges have 
shown towards the introduction of general 
adult education the same stubborn conser- 
vatism and incredible lack of understanding 
that their predecessors did towards the in- 
troduction of the sciences, the modern lan- 
guages and literatures, the social sciences, 
and, within this generation, to the giving of 
academic recognition of summer courses, 
extension courses and courses in education. 

Now, however, due in part to a dawning 
realization of their failure to meet a great 
opportunity and obligation and in part to 
vague misgivings and to fears of competi- 
tion for public favor, the standard colleges 
and schools are feeling a call to take over 
the adult educational system, determine its 
place, fix its standards and control its ad- 
ministration. This threatened domination 
of the system of adult education by the 
colleges and universities is one of the very 
real dangers that must be guarded against 
in the system of administration of adult 
education that must now be worked out. 
On the other hand, it can only make for 
waste and endless bickerings and confusion 
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to carry on a system of adult education 
uncoordinated with that of childhood and 
youth. Man’s education, like man’s life, 
must have coordination and continuity of 
its several parts. To work out this coordina. 
tion with a wise balance of power will 
demand educational statesmanship of a high 
order. 

The danger of adult education going off 
after aims and standards too widely re. 
moved from those of the established schools 
and colleges seems very slight, however, 
when one considers that almost all of us 
teachers and leaders in adult education are 
ourselves products of the standard colleges, 
that the only textbooks we have and the 
only methods of teaching we know are those 
of our colleges, and that every one of us 
still stands in mortal fear of the ridicule of 
the Brahmans of the academic world. The 
greater danger is that we in adult education 
will find it too easy to copy the existing 
courses and methods, and will not have the 
originality and courage to work out a sys- 
tem suited to the peculiar needs of adults. 
Adult education has problems, purposes and 
needs of its own and must be so organized 
as to allow it freedom to experiment, free- 
dom to stray from the straight and narrow 
academic pathways and set up a system of 
education that will be quickly responsive to 
the ever-changing needs and capacities of 
adults. 

The problems of organization and admin- 
istration fall into three large groups: (1) 
those connected with the management and 
the interrelations of the several aspects of 
adult education within itself; (2) those 
growing out of the relation of adult educa- 
tion to the education given in childhood and 
youth; (3) the relations of adult education 
to the other organizations and institutions 
of civilization, such as the state, the church, 
the social order and the economic system. 

Since the most perfect aims, curricula, 
methods and organization must all fail with- 
out properly equipped teachers, the proper 
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education of teachers of adults is of para- 
mount importance. The rapid increase in 
adult education is so new, the salaries paid 
teachers are so small, and so little is yet 
known about the psychology of adults and 
the methods of teaching and administering 
adult education that the problem of educat- 
ing and training teachers and administra- 
tors for adult schools and colleges has 
hardly been seriously tackled. There are a 
few courses dealing with adult education 
scattered here and there among the over- 
powering numbers of pedagogical courses 
now offered in our universities and teachers’ 
colleges. But it is still quite accurate to 
state that the professional education and 
training of teachers and administrators for 
adult education is a virgin field, in spite 
of the fact that the suecess of everything 
else in adult education depends upon our 
ability to secure an adequate supply of 
properly qualified teachers and executives ! 

It ought to be self-evident that adult edu- 
cation will never develop properly until 
there is this adequate supply of properly 
educated teachers and administrators who 
are giving their whole time and study to the 
problems of adult edueation, who expect to 
make it a life career, and to find in it the 
support, security, self-respect and joy de- 
manded by every intelligent man or woman. 
Little progress can be expected as long as 
salaries for teaching adults are lower even 
than in the regular schools and colleges, 
and so long as teachers teach adult classes 
in the evening after a full day’s work in the 
public schools, or so long as college profes- 
sors run down town one or two nights a 
week to repeat to adults the lectures that 
they have just given to college boys and 
girls, and all realize that their promotion 
and academic standing are dependent upon 
what they do in the standard school or col- 
lege and what they produce of the standard 
brand, not upon their success in adult teach- 
ing. 


As said in another place, it is essential 
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that adult education keep in touch with the 
education given in school and college. A 
reasonable use in adult education of part- 
time teachers from the regular schools and 
colleges is desirable, as it is now inevitable, 
but adult education might as well recognize 
that it can not develop and meet its oppor- 
tunity and obligations until it has provided 
itself with the means for educating and 
training a full-time staff of its own, assured 
of reasonable salaries, security and prestige, 
adequately trained in its special problems 
and processes, and devoting the whole of its 
energies to the development of a system of 
education deliberately planned to meet the 
needs of adults living under the stresses 
and opportunities of modern civilization. 
And now, what about the financing and 
the financial management of adult educa- 
tion? The considerable confusion in adult 
education in the matters of aim, subject- 
matter, method and administration becomes 
chaos when we enter the field of financing 
adult education. Distinguished college 
presidents and boards of trustees, who ree- 
ognize that day classes in English, for 
example, can be expected to pay only 30 to 
50 per cent. of their cost out of tuitions, 
insist that the same classes given to adults 
and maintaining the same standards must 
pay 100 per cent. of their cost out of tui- 
tions, and even at times demand that they 
produce a surplus to help out the morning 
college. School boards giving free tuition 
to youths until the middle of the afternoon 
require fees of these youngsters and of 
adults in the late afternoon and evening. 
Even the boards of our great educational 
foundations give tens of millions a year to 
help out the educational system for children 
and youths, but only a few hundred thou- 
sand for adult education. Philanthropists 
have given hundreds of millions to the col- 
leges and next to nothing to adult education. 
These facts point to a need for thorough 
psychological and _ sociological — studies. 
What has brought about this lamentable 
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condition ; what can correct it? That needs 
study right now. 

A few fundamentals in this field seem 
fairly obvious. (1) It must cost about as 
much to teach, house and administer a class 
of adults as it does to teach the same lesson 
to a class of youngsters by a similar method. 
(2) Every tuition fee charged interposes 
an insuperable barrier to education for 
some marginal group, and tuition fees large 
enough to pay the total cost of instruction 
and overhead must be so high that a large 
percentage of those most needing the edu- 
cation can not take it. (3) If some kind of 
systematic intelligently planned adult edu- 
cation is really necessary to protect our 
citizens from the present chaotic and in 
part sinister jumble of adult educational 
agencies, and to help them adjust and read- 
just to the ever-changing demands of our 
civilization, then society must see to it that 
this adequate adult education of the right 
kind is provided for all who need it, regard- 
less of their ability to pay tuition fees. Our 
recent experiences with covenants, pacts of 
Paris, disarmament pledges, prohibition, 
banking laws, business regulations, etce., 
must have taught the dumbest of us that 
enactments, treaties and pledges, even 
backed up by auditors and inspectors, are 
all mere ‘‘scraps of paper,’’ unless at the 
same time education brings about the spiri- 
tual disarmament of the citizens, good-will 
toward all nations and an effective sense of 
moral and social responsibility. In short, 
there is no solution of the problems that 
threaten civilization that does not involve 
adequate education of adults as well as of 
children, and at the earliest practicable 
moment. Such a system of adult education, 
also obviously, can not be provided, or even 
intelligently planned, under the present 
haphazard and inefficient system of finan- 


cc 


cial support. 

For this condition, the leaders of adult 
education are not without blame. No one 
has yet presented to the public an adequate 
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statement of the services that adult educa. 
tion can render society, of the dimensions of 
the task of adult education or of the unit or 
total costs. The findings of a few well. 
planned studies on these points, properly 
presented, should be of inestimable value to 
adult education. 

Perhaps it might stimulate thought to 
recall here that there are more than seventy 
millions of adults in the United States 
alone, all of whom need some amount of 
some kind of adult education—a number 
about three times as large as the total of all 
the students in our present schools and ¢o]- 
leges. If each of these adults only once 
every three years took a single course that 
cost forty dollars to provide, it would mean 
a billion dollar annual bill for adult educa- 
tion. This is staggering, but for several 
years we have been paying from thirty to 
fifty billion dollars a year in loss of pro- 
ductivity and in depreciated values largely 
because of adult ignorance of economics and 
political science. Likewise, because of lack 
of adequate adult education in international 
affairs, the race has lost enough in the recent 
world war and its aftermath to support an 
adequate system of adult education for all 
time. Our own yearly crime bill alone is 
estimated at fifteen billion dollars. What 
the now threatened European and Asiatic 
wars would cost is beyond human imagina- 
tion. Adult education would not stop all 
this waste, but if it were even 10 per ceut. 
efficient it would pay handsome dividends. 
The present and the probable future cost of 
the lack of adult education should be 
studied, and educational processes should 
be provided for incorporating the results 
into the thinking of those misguided politi- 
cians and business leaders who are slashing 
all educational budgets from the top to the 
bottom in utter ignorance of the dire con 
sequences of their actions. 

The time permits of bare mentior °* three 
other fields in which our universities — ht 
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to be conducting carefully planned experi- 
mental work right now. 

First, in the field of education for citizen- 
ship, the work now seattered through the 
college of arts, and the schools of law, medi- 
cine, education, engineering and business 
administration should be coordinated and 
supplemented in a university bureau of 
public affairs and publie service, definitely 
nlanned to develop intelligent citizens, com- 
petent leaders of public opinion and effi- 
jent civil servants. 


Second, new types of courses for those in 
commerce and industry are needed that give 
the technical knowledge required, and also 
vive that understanding of the far-reaching 
social implications of business activities 
without which no kind of laws and interna- 
tional treaties can prevent disaster. 

These courses in citizenship and in busi- 
ness should in large part be conducted on 
the cooperative plan, so that, through part- 


time supervised actual work in_ business 
positions and governmental offices, the adult 
students will get realistic ideas of the busi- 
ness and political worlds. 

Third, we must devise more effective 
methods and techniques for educational, 
vocational and personal counseling of adults 
of allages. The problems involved in coun- 
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seling adults with growing or aging men- 
talities in the midst of an ever-changing 
economic and social order are even more 
difficult than, and fully as necessary as, 
advising youngsters who are starting out in 
life. 

With our newly developed mental tests, 
and our techniques for producing valid tests 
and for measuring the results of educational 
procedures, it is possible now to develop 
rapidly a technique for counseling adults 
that will be as far superior to our present 
practices as the present use of the clinical 
thermometer, of microscopical examina- 
tions, of blood pressure tests, of electrical, 
biological, biochemical and other diagnostic 
tests in medicine is superior to the old fam- 
ily doctor’s method of diagnosis by looking 
at the tongue, counting the pulse and feel- 
ing the temperature with his hand. A large 
part of the effort spent in teaching adults 
will continue to be wasted or worse, until 
better techniques for testing and counseling 
adults are worked out. 

Adult education, then, I would say in con- 
clusion, is suffering all over from growing 
pains, and needs far more study of its prob- 
lems than it is receiving, if we are to hope 
to have it escape the rickets and possibly 
unhappy pubescent psychoses. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


YALE-IN-CHINA 

Ar a meeting on September 28 of the Yale-in- 
China Board of Trustees it was decided to con- 
tinue the work in China in spite of war condi- 
It was felt that special responsibilities 
rest on institutions carrying on educational and 
medical work that are situated at some distance 
trom the zones of hostilities. It was voted, how- 
ever, that individual members of the staff who 
might desire to evaeuate to the United States 
or elsewhere for any reason should be permitted 
The cablegram dispatched to the 
board’s representative in Changsha, Dr. Francis 
5. Hutchins, reads as follows: “Board appre- 
ciates devotion staff. Expects continue work. 


tions. 


to do SO, 


Individual evacuation granted if desired. Ex- 
penses provided. Use best judgment.” 

President Charles Seymour brought the greet- 
ings of the university and said that the present 
international situation in the Far East made 
doubly important any contribution that Yale 
University as an educational institution could 
make. The university, he added, looked to the 
Yale-in-China Board for guidance as to ways 
in which its contribution in the Orient might be 
made more effective and as to closer relationship 
in the future between the university in New 
Haven and Yale-in-China’s college work at Hua 
Chung College. 

Dr. Francis C. M. Wei, president of Hua 
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Chung College, was also a guest of the board and 
made an urgent plea that the work go on. He 
reported that the Ministry of Education had 
asked the college to be ready to care for an 
abnormally large enrolment, as students from 
the war zones would be transferred to colleges 
remote from the front. Dr. Wei felt that it was 
of the utmost importance for the future of the 
whole Christian enterprise in China that Amer- 
ican staff members should not abandon their 
posts now in the face of possible danger from 
air raids. 

The college has escaped unscathed from the 
two days of bombing to which Wuchang has al- 
ready been subjected. No definite reports have 
been received, but Dr. Wei pointed out that the 
college was situated in the northeast corner of 
the city, well removed from any military estab- 
The chances of deliberate bombing 
were very slight. At present there are 300 stu- 
dents enrolled, fifty per cent. above normal. 
The faculty was reported as almost complete in a 
Tt is doubted 
whether the mail service to central China ean be 


lishments. 


cable received on September 16. 
kept open indefinitely. 


NEW LEGISLATION FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS IN PENNSYLVANIA 

THE Pennsylvania State Department of Pub- 
lie Instruction at Harrisburg has made a digest 
of new legislation in Pennsylvania which is 
printed in the August issue of the Bulletin of 
the department. The laws are discussed under 
seventeen headings, among which are Amend- 
ments to the Constitution, Appropriations, At- 
Taxes, 
Teachers, Transportation and Vocational Edu- 
cation. The provisions of Senate Bill Number 
158 follow: 


tendance, Census and Employment, 


1. Provides that all public school buildings here- 
after built or rebuilt shall provide a health 
room for physical examinations and other 
health needs and all such buildings shall con- 
form to standards established by the State 
Council of Education as to light area, floor 
space and cubical contents. 

Provides that admission of beginners shall be 


2 


confined to an admission period or periods 
that fit the school calendar of the year. 
3. Provides for the exeusing of children from 
for mental reasons when 


school attendance 


examined and so recommended by a compe- 
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tent psychologist or person authorized to pass 
upon such cases. 

Defines compulsory attendance as extending 
from the time a parent elects to send his child 
to school, but not later than the age of eight 
years, to the age of seventeen years, begin- 
ning with the year 1938-1939 and eighteen 
years beginning with 1939-1940 and there. 
after. 

The following pupils shall be exempted from 
compulsory school attendance: 

a. Pupils who have graduated from a four. 
year high school. 

b. Pupils who are at least 15 years of age 
and have completed the sixth grade and 
whose parents can show sufficient evi- 
dence of need may be excused to do 
farm or domestic work. 

c. Pupils who are at least 16 years of age 
and have secured employment in indus. 
try, or other useful employment. 

d. Pupils who are at least 16 years of age 
and are mentally unable to profit by 
further training of the type provided in 
the district. 

Provides that every child of the Common 
wealth of compulsory school age shall be in 
school by the year 1939-1940 unless legally 
excused by provisions of this Act. 

Provides for the reimbursement of home and 
school visitors on the same basis as elemen 
tary school teachers. 

Provides that every school of the Common- 
wealth shall be in session at least 180 days 
beginning with the school year 1939. 
Provides for the yearly enumeration of chil: 
dren 6 to 18 years of age, for the enumera- 
tion of illiterate adults every fifth year, and 
authorizes the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lie Instruction to require at his diseretion a 
census of all minors. 

Provides that fourth-elass school 
may provide for additional medical inspection 
if the service furnished by the state is im- 
adequate. 

Provides for the care and treatment of de- 


districts 


fective ears. 
Provides for state reimbursement for trans: 
portation of handicapped children to special 


classes. 


TRAINING FOR UNEMPLOYED HIGH- 


SCHOOL GRADUATES IN NEW 
YORK STATE 


UnempLoyep high-school graduates of New 


York State who do not matrieulate in college will 
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he given an opportunity this fall to secure train- 
‘at that will prepare them for junior technical 
sitions in industrial chemistry, architecture 
and building construetion, technical electricity, 
automobile mechanies and watch and clock re- 
pairing, according to an announcement of the 
State Edueation Department. The courses will 
be two years in length and tuition will be free. 
They will be given at the State Schools of Agri- 
culture in Alfred, Canton, Morrisville and Delhi. 

Since enrolment in each course will be limited, 
prospective students should apply at once to the 
director of the school offering the course in which 


they are interested. 

The course in architecture and building con- 
struction will be given at Delhi beginning on 
September 27 and will train young men to be- 
come architectural and structural draftsmen, 
cost estimators and supervisors of construction. 
The enrolment will be limited to forty students. 

Automobile meechanies will be taught at Mor- 
risville to a maximum enrolment of forty stu- 
dents, also beginning on September 27. It 
will give a thorough training for those who 
desire to become garage mechanics or opera- 
tors, automobile electricians and service station 
managers. 

The course in industrial chemistry will train 
prospective chemists, salesmen, laboratory tech- 
uicians, metallurgists and production control 
foremen. The course began on October 4 at 
the New York State School of Agriculture at 
St. Lawrence University at Canton, the enrol- 
ment being eonfined to twenty students. 

On the same date a two-year course in watch 
and clock repairing opened at the State School 
of Agriculture at Morrisville, the enrolment be- 
ing limited to twenty students. This course will 
train high-school graduates for watch and elock 
repairing, jewelry repairing, engraving and to 
operate small jewelry stores. 

A course in technical electricity, to begin 
on November 1, will be given at the State 
Schools of Agriculture at Alfred and at Canton. 
The course will prepare high-school graduates 
for ocenpations dealing with the planning. esti- 
ating and supervising of electrical installa- 
tions, electrical maintenance and to operate 
small businesses in the electrieal field. Enrol- 
ment in each school will be limited to sixty 


students, 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS COURSES IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW 
YORK STATE 


ENROLMENT in industrial arts courses in New 
York State publie schools shows an increase of 
approximately 20,000 pupils in the past seven 
years, according to a study made by the New 
York State Education Department. Nearly a 
quarter of a million New York State boys and 
girls who want to learn how to make things 
with tools and materials and to become familiar 
with the processes and operations in industry are 
now enrolled in these courses. The courses, 
however, make no attempt to provide training 
for voeations. In 1936-37, a total number of 
359 communities in the state included this sub- 
ject and during the present school year it is 
expected that more than 400 schools will 
inelude it. 

An examination of the courses shows that chil- 
dren are still very much interested in working 
in wood. This is a “traditional” subject, long 
established and usually well provided with equip- 
ment. Of the 107,000 pupils in industrial arts 
classes studied this year, nearly a fourth were 
found in wood-working courses, although this 
number has begun to show a decrease with the 
coming of more extensive programs. 

General shop courses in which the pupil is 
given instruction in the rudiments of metal 
work, woodwork, electricity, printing, sheet 
metal and numerous other “shop subjects” have 
met with wide-spread favor, both from among 
the teaching profession and the pupils. In the 
main, however, the activities followed in indus- 
trial arts shops are selected largely according to 
community needs. Approximately 25,000 boys 
were enrolled in these courses during the past 
vear. Metal work holds an interest for 15,000 
New York State schoolboys whose records were 
reported. This is an increase of 3,000 pupils 
over the registration of seven years ago. Elee- 
tricity ranked fourth on the list among the in- 
dustrial arts subjects. More than 6,300 boys 
elected electricity. The interest of boys in me- 
chanical drawing and printing, both long-estab- 
lished traditional subjects in the industrial arts 
curricula, shows a tendeney to remain stationary. 
Boys interested in printing from the industrial 
arts angle and not as a vocation numbered 


wy 


ei 
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nearly 5,000 among the 107,000 from whom 
data were obtained. 

Many other subjects also were studied by the 
boys and girls in industrial arts classes. These 
subjects form a miscellaneous group compris- 
ing among others automobile mechanics, book- 
binding, machine shop practice, painting and 
decorating, textiles, ceramics, leather work, 
photography, jewelry and aviation. 

Aceording to a statement made by Roy G. 
Fales, state supervisor of industrial arts, “in 
many of these types of work the enrolment is 
limited by the equipment installed. Boy pupils, 
for example, would often study printing in 
order that they might be better buyers of 
books and forms, provided facilities in school 
were In fact, one of the greatest 
deterrents to the development of the work lies 
Unfortu- 
nately, too, most shops are crowded. Many 
schools in New York State undoubtedly need 
more shop room and far more equipment to 
meet the needs of an army of schoolboys who, 
like their fathers, want to tinker with tools.” 


available. 


in the lack of equipment and shops. 


THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE CENTER OF 
THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 

A FOREIGN language center at the College of 
the City of New York was opened on October 
9. The center, according to a plan outlined by 
Dr. Maurice Chazin, secretary of the faculty 
committee in charge, and a member of the 
department of Romance languages, aims to 
“counteract the intellectual provincialism and 
indifference which often characterized the atti- 
tude of a teacher of one language toward an- 
other language.” 

To overcome this deficiency the center will at- 
tempt to stimulate the teachers of one foreign 
language to become better acquainted with the 
cultural other 
which they ought to have at least a secondary 
This is to be attempted through ex- 
hibitions of paintings, etchings and other illus- 
trative material, the showing of motion pictures 


achievements of countries in 


interest. 


in foreign languages, the establishment of a 
reading room in which students and teachers 
will be able to find the best modern foreign 
periodicals and newspapers, and the offering of 
lectures by prominent authorities and scholars. 
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The languages to receive major emphasis at 
the beginning are French, German, Spanish anq 
Italian. At the formal opening a large andi. 
ence of teachers, students and others gathered 
in the auditorium of the City College School of 
Business. The speakers and their subjects 
were: Professor Robert Valeur, of Columbia 
University, head of the French Bureau of Ip- 
formation, France; Dr. Arnold Brecht, formerly 
Minister of Justice and Senator from Prussia, 
Germany; the Rev. Gerald Walsh, 8.J., pro- 
fessor at Fordham University, Italy; and Dr, 
Ramon Menendez-Pidal, visiting professor at 
Columbia University, Spain. President Robin- 
son presided. Voeal selections were given by 
well-known artists from the works of Schubert, 
Gounod, Schlesinger, Rabey, Mozart, Scarlatti 
and Pergolesi. 

A permanent collection of art and periodicals 
is being arranged for the center in the Faculty 
Hall on the sixteenth floor of the School of 
Business. It will be open to the general public 
every Saturday, beginning at once. A series 
of lectures will be opened on November 13 when 
Professor Ferdinand Baldenperger, of Harvard 
University, will diseuss “Comparative Litera- 
ture.” Other speakers will emphasize the rdle 
of each language and its contribution to the 
pattern of Western civilization. 

The Faculty Committee in charge of the 
center consists of Professor Frank Mankiewicz, 
School of Edueation, chairman; Dr. Maurice 
Chazin, department of Romance languages, 
secretary; Professor Felix Weill, head of the 
department of Romance languages; Professor 
Edwin C. Roedder and Dr. Friedrich Thiele, 
of the department of German; Professor Al- 
fonso Arbib-Costa and Dr. Vineent Luciani, 
of the department of Italian. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 

THE American School of the Air of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System will open its ninth 
season on Monday, October 18, with an expanded 
program in which the National Education <Asso- 
ciation will take part. Sterling Fisher is the 
CBS director of talks and education. The Pro- 
gressive Edueation Association, of some 10,000 
teachers and administrators, has also accepted 
an invitation to take part in the development 
and presentation of a program representing 2 
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new departure in the subject-matter of radio 
edueation. Miss Helen Johnson, director of 
proadeasts, has been assured of continued coop- 
eration by the National Council of Teachers of 
English, the National Council of Teachers of 
Geography, the National Vocational Guidance 
Association and Junior Programs, a group dedi- 
cated to improving radio presentations designed 
for young listeners. 

Each day during the school term, except Sat- 
urdays and Sundays, until May 6, the programs 
will be heard from 2:30 to 3:00 pep. m. The 
chool will suspend temporarily during the 
Christmas and Easter reeesses. Nine separate 
series will run during the term. Monday has 
heen divided into two divisions, the first “Exits 
and Entrances” filling the full half-hour for 
thirteen weeks, and the “Human Relations 
Forum” running half an hour during the final 
“Literature and Music” will be 
Wednesdays will be 


thirteen weeks. 
heard Tuesday. 
devoted to “Geography.” 

“Exits and Entranees,” the new program spon- 
sored by the National Edueation Association, 
will be given on Mondays. It is devoted to 
dramatization and comment on current events. 
Shepard Stone, assistant to the Sunday editor 
of The New York Times, is the commentator. 
Mr. Stone is leaving soon for Europe to make a 
survey of the present situation there and his first 
two talks for CBS will be brought to American 
listeners by short wave from London. The 
“Human Relations Forum,” which occupies the 
inal thirteen weeks on Monday, is the broadeast 
arranged in eonjunetion with the Progressive 
Association. It will consist of a 
dramalogue and diseussion among high-school 
students. 

American literature and musie, designed for 
uigh-school students, will be given on alternate 
Dr. Louis Woodson Curtis, director 
of music in the publie schools of Los Angeles, 
will write the seript for the musical portions, 
and Bernard Herrmann will conduct the or- 
chestra. The National Council of Teachers of 
English will help in the literature, which will 
bring to the mierophone eminent American 

iors. These will inelude H. L. Mencken, 
Zona Gale, Robert P. T. Coffin and Constance 
Lindsay Skinner. 


each 


Edueation 


Tuesdays. 


“the Hamilton Family,” which has been trav- 
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eling the globe for five years and relating dis- 
coveries and observations for the School of the 
Air, will occupy Wednesdays. Dr. Ellsworth 
Huntington, of Yale University, writes these 
dramatized lessons in geography. The National 
Council of Teachers of Geography assists in the 
preparation of the program, which is designed 
for children in the intermediate grades. 

Dorothy Gordon’s “Songs for Children,” which 
occupies fifteen minutes for the first thirteen 
Thursdays, will be followed by short-wave broad- 
casts from foreign lands of children singing 
folk songs and greeting American youth. Broad- 
casts will come from Switzerland, Austria, Yugo- 
Slavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Finland, Sweden, 
Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania and Wales. Japan 
and China will be included if possible. A boy 
and girl will sing native folk musie and send 
greetings in their native tongues. These will be 
translated immediately. Dramatized folk stories, 
published for the first time, will be presented 
through junior programs on the final fifteen 
minutes of Thursday programs. This day is pri- 
marily designed for the primary and _ inter- 
mediate scholar. 

Dramas, interviews with students who have 
recently graduated from high school and expert 
advice will comprise the vocational guidance pro- 
gram which will run for fifteen minutes each 
Friday. The “Science Club of the Air” will 
oceupy the final fifteen minutes. This quartet, 
through dramatizations and sketches, performs 
experiments before the microphone. The seript 
for the “Science Club” is prepared by Miss 
Rose Wyler, of the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


INSTALLATION OF THE PRESIDENT 
OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

Dr. EpMuND Ezra Day was installed as the 
fifth president of Cornell University on Octo- 
ber 8. Governor Herbert H. Lehman and more 
than fifty college presidents joined the academic 
procession. Delegates from educational societies 
and foundations, the trustees and faculty of the 
university, class secretaries, representatives of 
132 Cornell clubs, directors of the Alumni Cor- 
poration, the Federation of Cornell Women’s 
Clubs and the executive committee of the Cor- 
nellian Council were entertained by the univer- 
sity at the jnaugural luncheon in the Memorial 
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Room of Willard Straight Hall. In the after- 
noon President and Mrs. Day gave a reception, 
and in the evening an informal dinner marked 
the end of the program. 

The speakers included representatives of the 
three educational institutions where Dr. Day 
matriculated as a student, became a_ teacher, 
and later rose to be an administrator: Dr. Ernest 
M. Hopkins, president of Dartmouth College, 
where he received his baccalaureate and master’s 
degrees; Dr. James B. Conant, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he received his degree of doctor 
of philosophy, later becoming head of the de- 
partment of economies; and Dr. Alexander G. 
Ruthven, president of the University of Mich- 
igan, where he organized and became dean of 
the School of Business Administration. 

Addresses were made by Dr. Hopkins on “The 
Role of the Liberal Arts College in American 
Higher Education”; by Dr. Conant on “The 
Roéle of the Endowed University in American 
Higher Education,” and by Dr. Ruthven on 
“The Role of the State University in American 
Higher Education.” 

Judge Frank H. Hiscock, ’75, of Syracuse, 
chairman of the Board of Trustees, conveyed 
to Dr. Day the charter and seal of the univer- 
sity and conducted the formal installation. 

In 1927 Dr. Day was associated with the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial and since 
1928 has been director of the social sciences of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. He elected 
president of Cornell University last November. 
He succeeds Dr. Livingston Farrand, who re- 


was 


tired in June after serving for seventeen years. 
Presidents of Cornell University since its found- 
ing seventy years ago have been: Andrew Dick- 
son White from 1866 until 1885; Charles Ken- 
dall Adams until 1892, and Jacob Gould Sehur- 


man until 1920. 


THE PRINCIPAL OF McGILL 
UNIVERSITY 
Dr. Lewis WitiiaAMs DouaGuas, formerly di- 
rector of the United States budget, has been 
appointed principal and vice-chancellor of Me- 
Gill University, according to the following an- 
nouncement made by Sir Edward Beatty, chan- 
cellor of the university, on October 4, after a 
meeting of the board of governors and senate: 
The governors and senate of the university are 
glad to announce the acceptance of the principal- 
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ship of the university by Dr. Lewis Williams 
Douglas, of New York and Arizona. Dr, Douglas 
comes to the university with a background of 
achievement, intellectual and practical, which en. 
sures his success. 

Added to his great ability, he possesses a person- 
ality and character which assure the university of 
competent and wholesome administration. I am 
sure his colleagues on the faculties will find in him 
a wise and generous counsellor and friend. MeGil] 
is fortunate, and Dr. Douglas is sure of a warm 
welcome when he assumes office on January 1 next, 


Dr. Douglas succeeds Dr. Arthur Eustace Mor- 
gan, of Great Britain, whose resignation last 
spring “in the best interests of the university” 
came twenty-one months after his appointment 
as successor to the late General Sir Arthur 
Currie. 

Dr. Douglas, a native of Arizona, is the 
grandson of Dr. James Douglas, physician of 
Quebec, whose $200,000 donation to MeGill 
made possible Douglas Hall, a residence for 
men, which the Governor General of Canada, 
Lord Tweedsmuir, opened officially this week. 
A graduate and former chancellor of Queens 
University, Kingston, Ontario, Dr. Douglas’s 
grandfather, who founded the town of Dougias, 
Ariz., served also as a member of the board of 
governors of the university. His son, father of 
the new principal, was born in Quebee, but 
moved to Arizona, where he engaged in the 
copper industry. 

Lewis Williams Douglas was a member of the 
House of Representatives of Arizona from 
1923-25, and in 1927 was elected to the Congress 
as a Democratic representative at large from 


Arizona. He resigned from the Congress on 
Mareh 4, 1933, to become director of the 
budget. Disagreement over the financial policy 


of the administration led to his resignation on 
August 21, 1934. 

Edueated at Amherst College and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Dr. Douglas 
was an instructor in history at Amherst Col- 
lege in 1920. He then went to Arizona and took 


. . . . . ‘ J . 
up mining and citrus ranching. Since 1934 he 


has been a vice-president and a member of the 
board of the American Cyanamid Company. 
Dr. Douglas says that he expects to retain 
not only his American citizenship but also to 
interest 10 


continue to take a active 


Ameriean affairs. 


very 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


lk. Freep ENGELHARDT, formerly head of the 
department of educational administration at 
the University of Minnesota, will be installed as 
the ninth president of the University of New 
Hampshire on October 9. The invocation will 
be offered by the Rt. Rev. Jeremiah S. Buck- 
ley, viear general of the Roman Catholic dio- 
cose of New Hampshire. Greetings from the 
sate will be extended by Governor Francis P. 
Murphy. The induction charge will be given by 
Roy D. Hunter, president of the trustees, and 
Dr. Engelhardt will deliver an inaugural 
address. 


Dr. CLARENCE E,. JOSEPHSON, of Passaie, 
\. J., will be installed as the seventh president 
of Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio, on Satur- 
day morning, October 23. He succeeds Dr. 
Charles E. Miller, who served as president of 
the institution for thirty-five years. 


Dr. Harry Ketso EvERSULL will be installed 
as president of Marietta College, Ohio, on 
October 20. 


Dr. RavpH C, JENKINS, president of the 
State Normal Schoo] at Danbury, Conn., was 
installed as president of the State Teachers Col- 
ege, Which takes its place, on September 29 fol- 
lowing a initiating the four-year 
Dr. E. W. Butterfield, Commissioner of 
formal installation. 
Addresses were made by Franklin E. Pierce, 
director of the Bureau of Teacher Training; Dr. 
Katharine Blunt, member of the State Board 
of Education; Dr. Caroline S. Woodruff, presi- 
dent of the Castleton (Vt.) Normal School and 
president of the National Edueation Associa- 
tion; Dr. James L. MeConaughy, president of 
University and president of the 
Association of American Colleges, and Dr. Finis 


ceremony 
course, 


Edueation, eondueted the 


Weslevan 


i. Engleman, president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges. 


Sir WitttAM Marris has relinquished his ap- 
pointhent as principal of Armstrong College, 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, consequent on the merg- 


ing of the college with the College of Medicine 
under the new constitution of King’s College. 


De. Waurer Dewey Cock1NG, chief specialist 
school administration for President Roose- 





velt’s advisory committee on vocational educa- 
tion and formerly professor of school adminis- 
tration at George Peabody College for Teachers, 
has become dean of the College of Education 
at the University of Georgia. 


Dr. Henry Seymour Brown, formerly super- 
intendent of the church extension board of the 
Presbytery of Chicago, has been appointed to 
the newly created office of vice-president of the 
Princeton Theological Seminary. Dr. Brown 
will conduct lectures in Christian education. 


Dr. Water Curt BEHRENDT, professor of 
city planning at Boston University, has been 
appointed technical director of the new plan- 
ning research station to be established at the 
University of Buffalo. 


H. D. Byrne, Ohio State Senator, formerly 
head of the combined department of history and 
social science of Kent State University, has been 
appointed head of the newly established depart- 
ment of political science. 


At the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. J. R. 
Schramm has been made professor of botany 
and * director of the department. Professor 
Rodney H. True has been made professor emer- 
itus, but remains director of the Morris Arbo- 
retum. Dr. Conway Zirkle has been promoted 
to a professorship. Promotions in the depart- 
ment of zoology include: Dr. Edwin R. Helwig 
and Dr. Rudolf G. Schmieder from instructors 
to assistant professors. 


At the American University, Washington, 
D. C., the following appointments have been 
announced: Dr. Theodore Anderson, professor 
of Romance languages; Dr. John W. McConnell, 
assistant professor of economies and sociology; 
Dr. Charles M. Hudson, instructor in English 
and speech; Dr. Alton A. Lindsey, instruetor in 
botany and chemistry; Nadia Zadolin, a gradu- 
ate of Lausanne, instructor in French, and Doris 
Snodgrass, instructor in physical education for 
women. 


THE following appointments have been made 
to instructorships on the faculty of Queens 
College, Flushing, N. Y., the newly established 
city college of which Dr. Paul Klapper, head of 
the department of education of the College of 
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the City of New York, is the first president: Dr. 
Banesh Hoffman, formerly instructor in mathe- 
maties and research associate at the University 
of Rochester, mathematics; Dr. Eleanor M. 
Sickels, New York University, English; Dr. 
Donald E. Kirkpatrick, New York University, 
to be instructor in physies; Professor James F. 
Bender, consulting psychologist, New York 
State Department of Mental Hygiene and for- 
merly an instructor of speech in City College, 
has been made instructor of speech, and William 
J. Madden, tutor in physical education. 


Epwarp N. Dretricu, assistant director of 
education for Ohio, has taken up his work as 
director. He succeeds E. L. Bowsher, who re- 
cently resigned to become superintendent of 


schools in Toledo. 


Epwin G. Peterson, for six years head of 
the Saskatchewan provincial school for the 
deaf at Saskatoon, has been named president of 
the new school for the deaf and blind at Great 
Falls, Mont. 


G. Derwoop BAKER, principal of the South 
Pasadena Junior High School for several 
years, has become principal of the senior high 
school of Lineoln School, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, under Professor Jesse 
Newlon. 


Roy W. Wiey has been elected to the super- 
intendency of the Butler, Pa., schools. He suc- 
ceeds John A. Gibson, who retired at the close of 
the last school year. Mr. Gibson had been asso- 
ciated with the Butler schools for forty-six years, 
five years as high school principal and forty-one 
years as superintendent. 


Dr. ParRKE ScHocn, associate superinten- 
dent of the Philadelphia publie schools, has an- 
nounced his resignation on account of failing 
health. Dr. Sehoch, who is now sixty-eight 
years old, is three years over the minimum re- 
tirement age and two years under the compul- 


sory age of seventy years. 


ConTrROL of the New York City Board of 
Higher Edueation has passed into the hands of 
the Fusion régime with the appointment to the 
board by Mayor F. H. La Guardia of Ernest 
S. MaeDonald, vice-president of the Bank of 
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the Manhattan Company, and Dr. Carmyn J, 
Lombard, instructor at the St. Vincent’s Hos. 
pital School of Nursing. Eleven of the twenty. 
one board members are now Fusion appointees, 
Two vacancies, including that of Mark Eisner 
chairman, whose term expired on July 1, ‘sa 
Lewis Mumford, who resigned on June 30, are 
yet to be filled. The new board members re. 
place two Democratic appointees—Mrs. William 
H. Good, of Brooklyn, and Laurence L. Cassidy, 
of Queens, whose terms expired on July 1. 


Dr. WINFRED OVERHOLSER, commissioner of 
the Massachusetts State Department of Mental 
Diseases, has been appointed by President Roose- 
velt superintendent of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 
at Washington. He succeeds the late Dr. Wil- 
liam Alanson White, who was superintendent of 
the hospital from 1903 until his death in March, 
1937. Since then Dr. Roseoe W. Hall, senior 
physician on the staff of the institution, has been 
acting as superintendent. 


On the retirement next March, when he 
reaches the age of seventy years, of Dr. Matthias 
Nicoll, Jr., Westchester County Health Commis- 
sioner, he will be succeeded by Dr. George H. 
Ramsey, assistant New York State Health Com- 
missioner in charge of the State Department of 
Preventive Diseases. 


Dr. J. W. Martin, commissioner of revenue 
for the state of Kentucky and formerly director 
of the Bureau of Business Research of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, has returned to the univer 
sity after a year’s leave of absence. Dr. E. Z. 
Palmer, acting director, will continue in the 
bureau as assistant director. 


Proressor Epgar A. J. JOHNSON, now in 
charge of graduate instruction in economic his- 
tory at New York University, has been made a 
member of the committee on economic bibliog- 
raphy of the British Academy. 


ForMER PresipENT Hoover was chief speaker 
and guest of honor at a luncheon welcoming 
Belgian exchange students who were sent to this 
country by the Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium Educational Foundation, Ine., given 00 
September 27 in New York City. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE conferred on October 8, 00 
> . wen 
the occasion of the celebration of the hundredth 
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anniversary of the entrance of women into 
higher education, the degree of doctor of laws on 
Dr. Stephen Duggan, direetor of the Institute 
of International Education. 


Dr. L. S. Rowe, director general of the Pan 
American Union, has been awarded the Order 
of Merit, grade of commander, of the Republic 
of Haiti. 

On the oceasion of the opening assembly of 
the college, Dr. William E. Wickenden, president 
of Case Sehool of Applied Seience, Cleveland, 
unveiled a portrait of Dr. Eckstein Case, cousin 
of Leonard Case, Jr., founder of the college. 
Dr. Case retired on July 2 from active duty as 
treasurer of the institution, completing fifty 


vears of service. 


Dr. Dean F. Smimmey, medical adviser at Cor- 
nell University, was eleeted vice-president of the 
New York State Association of School Phy- 
sicians at the annual meeting at Saratoga 


Dr. Metvin E. Haggerty, professor of edu- 
cational psychology and dean of the college of 
education of the University of Minnesota, died 
on October 6, at the age of sixty-two years. 


Dr. Joun FRANKLIN JAMESON, chief of the 
manuseript division of the Library of Congress, 
died on September 29 at the age of seventy-eight 
Dr. Jameson was chairman of the de- 
partment of history of the University of Chi- 
cago from 1901 to 1905, and was director of the 
department of historical research, Carnegie In- 
stitution, from 1905 until he joined the library 
staff in 1928. 


years. 


Dr. JosepH EArt MALIN, head of the depart- 
ment of edueation at Beaver College, Jenkin- 
town, Pa., died on September 28 at the age of 
forty-eight years. He had been a member of 
the faculty for six years. 


(race O. McGrocr (Mrs. John A. MeGeoch), 


who received the doctorate of philosophy from 
the University of Chieago in 1936 and has done 
work in experimental genetic and educational 
psychology, died at her home in Middletown, 
Conn., on September 5. 


Mrs. Cornetia H. Cockran, a teacher in the 
Kalamazoo, Mich., schools for twenty years, died 
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on September 26 at the age of seventy-four 
years. Her teaching career had covered a 
period of fifty-four years. 


BucKNELL UNiversitTy will hold its twelfth 
annual Conference on Education on October 15 
and 16. General sessions will be held on Friday 
afternoon, followed by a banquet in the evening. 
Speakers for the general sessions are Dean M. 
R. Trabue, of the School of Edueation of Penn- 
sylvania State College; Franklin J. Keller, prin- 
cipal of the Metropolitan Vocational High 
School in New York City; Dr. Richard D. Allen, 
of Providence, R. I.; and John G. Flowers, 
president of State Teachers College, Lock 
Haven. “Guidance” will be the central theme 
of the conference. On Saturday morning group 
meetings will be held for the discussion of the 
following problems: guidance in the elementary 
school, counseling, measurement and guidance, 
guidance and the gap between high-school and 
college, guidance and extra-curricular activities, 
guidance and vocational choice, home room and 
group guidance. 


Dr. STEPHEN DvuGGAN, director of the Insti- 
tute of International Education, announces the 
establishment of the Jesse Isidor Straus Travel- 
ing Lectureship, founded by Mrs. Straus in 
memory of her late husband, the former Amer- 
ican Ambassador to France. The lectureship is 
to be awarded annually for the next five years 
and possibly for a longer period to a French 
statesman, journalist or scholar of distinction to 
visit the United States in order to lecture at our 
colleges and universities on some phase of 
French civilization and culture. The Centre 
d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére in Paris repre- 
sents the Institute of International Education 
in receiving applications for the lectureship. 
The first holder of the award is M. Jean Prévost, 
French writer and journalist, who will arrive 
in the United States in November. M. Prévost 
was for several years editor of Europe and of 
L’Intransigeant in Paris and for two years 
was French lecturer at the University of Cam- 
bridge. 


THE estate of the late Frank B. Cotton, 
Brookline, Mass., assessed at a total value of 
$629,325, has been given to the College of Mines 
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and Metallurgy at El Paso, a branch of the 
University of Texas. The gift was tendered 
the college by Judge Walter B. Grant, of 
Boston, sole surviving executor and trustee of 
the estate. The property involves 500 acres in 
the city of El Paso, 20,000 acres in Hudspeth 
County, and about 9,000 acres in Culberson 
County. In addition the gift includes about 
$15,000 in stocks and bonds. Acceptance by 
the Board of Regents was unconditional, with 
the exception that the city, county and state 
must release all tax claims, as the will provides. 
A department for the education of women in fine 
and applied arts and sciences will be established 
with the proceeds realized from the grant. 


A airt of $6,000 for the study of advertising 
on the “internship plan,” under which graduate 
students will work in business while studying 
at the university, has been announced by Presi- 
dent Walter Dill Scott, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. This sum, which will later be in- 
creased to $50,000, was received from the Ad- 
vertising Foundation Fund of Chicago with the 
approval of the Board of Governors of the Chi- 
cago Federated Advertising Club. Under this 
program, twenty service scholarships have al- 
ready been awarded to carefully selected college 
graduates interested in the field of advertising, 
and nineteen Chicago business firms have agreed 
to furnish part-time employment in their adver- 
tising departments to one or more of these 
students. 


Dr. FrepericK A. MippLesusH, president of 
the University of Missouri, has announced that a 
WPA grant of $107,000 for an armory on the 


university campus had been approved. 


A BupGeT of a million dollars has been voted 
by the trustees of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
at Battle Creek, Mich. to carry on the child 
health program in seven Michigan counties dur- 
ing the next year. Officers of the foundation 
are: Dr. W. K. Kellogg, the founder, chairman 
of the board; Dr. Stuart Pritchard, president 
and general director; W. H. Vanderploeg, Chi- 
cago banker, vice-president, and Dr. William S. 
Sadler, of Chicago, consultant in psychiatry. 

By the will of the late Mrs. Carrie Zollinger 
Riley, Lehigh University receives the sum of ap- 
proximately $100,000 to provide scholarships 
for “worthy students in financial need.” 
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THE library of the late George §. Godard, 
state librarian of Connecticut, estimated to con- 
tain about 50,000 volumes, has been left to 
Wesleyan University. Mr. Godard was a trustee 
of the college. 


A MILLION and a quarter dollars will be spent 
to improve the West Chester State Teachers (Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, and the near-by Cheyney 
Training School for Teachers if state plans are 
approved by the Federal Government. West 
Chester would receive $780,000 out of the $65,- 
000,000 program of the state for rebuilding and 
improving schools, hospitals, armories and other 
institutions. Tentative plans are being pre- 
pared for submission to the Publie Works Ad- 
ministration in Washington, which is expected 
to finance the program. The State of Pennsyl- 
vania proposes to borrow $45,000,000 and will 
seek an outright grant of $20,000,000 in addi- 
tion. It is reported that it is planned to ereet 
five buildings at the West Chester school, replac- 
ing the present structures. A recitation hall, 
an addition to the library, reconstruction of the 
main dormitory, a new laundry building and a 
new building to house the male help also are 
planned. At the Cheyney Training School, in 
Delaware County, it is proposed to spend $466,- 
000 on a new school building, an administration 
building, an addition to the main dormitory, a 
new athletic field and in improving the school 
residence. 

SuFFICIENT funds have been obtained to pur- 
chase a two-story building in St. Louis for the 
Henry L. Wolfner Memorial Library for the 
Blind. Contributions amounting to $21,000, of 
which $19,000 is in cash and $2,000 in pledges, 
have been received since solicitation began about 
sixty days ago. The campaign will continue in 
the hope of obtaining the sum of $20,000 addi- 
tional to remodel and equip the building, which 
was formerly used as a telephone exchange. The 
St. Louis Publie Library has agreed to accept 
the building and to maintain it as a library and 
social center for the blind. 


Resmwents of three Louisiana parishes are 
being supplied with books through a tri-parish 
library, said to be the first of its kind in the 
nation. The tri-parish library is designed to 
demonstrate the best method of supplying resi- 
dents of rural areas with books and to show the 
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feasibility of combining several governmental 
gnits into one for library service. It is directed 
and financed for one year by the Louisiana 
Library Commission with the State Department 
of Education providing $10,000 of the necessary 
funds. The library, which opened on June 12, 
reported a circulation of 16,964 volumes during 
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the first seven weeks of its existence. The books 
were circulated through a system of fifteen 
branch libraries established at strategie centers 
in the three parishes and also by means of a 
truck fitted up as a miniature library which takes 
books each week into even the most isolated 
communities. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


ON LOCKING THE STABLE 

SEVERAL years ago, the writer’s attention was 
called to a boy in the school of which he was 
then principal. This lad was almost fifteen years 
of age, well built, energetic and aggressive, but 
his mental age was only about ten. 

A brother and a sister of his were both pupils 
in classes for mentally retarded children. Ac- 
cording to an investigator who had visited the 
home, the boy’s mother and older sister were 
clearly of subnormal mentality. The home was 
wretched. There was evidence of poverty. The 
parents seemed to have no control over the chil- 
dren. These were antagonistic to one another. 

In school, this boy was a continual source of 
trouble. No matter how the teacher tried to 
reach him and to make school interesting to him, 
he remained impervious to her efforts. What 
caused her, however, to refer the boy to the prin- 
cipal was the facet that he had announced to her 
and to his classmates that in a few months he 
would be old enough to obtain working papers 
and that he intended “to become a crook and 
gangster” immediately thereafter. The teacher 
was quite certain that the boy not only meant 
exactly what he said, but also would probably 
make strenuous efforts to achieve his ambition. 

Shortly after this announcement, the boy 
received working papers, presumably secured a 
job and left school. About a month later, news- 
papers carried a story to the effect that he was 
arrested for burglary. 

The above ineident is typical. It is merely one 
of many of a similar character. Investigation of 
the past history of young criminals has revealed 
that the same pattern exists in a large proportion 
Generally the most significant feature 
in the pattern is an unsatisfactory school record. 

We may analyze the situation as follows: 

In many schools there are youngsters who, be- 
cause of either defective heredity or improper 
environment or both, are definitely anti-social in 


OL Cases. 





ideals and behavior. While in many cases the 
school is powerless to overcome or to counteract 
the effects of a child’s hereditary or environ- 
mental handicaps, it does, however, exercise 
some degree of supervision over his conduct. 

If he does not attend school regularly, he is 
reported to the attendance department. If the 
attendance officer finds no valid excuse for the 
absence, the child and his parents are summoned 
for a hearing. The child is then generally placed 
on probation. If his attendance continues to be 
irregular, again without proper cause, he is taken 
to court. If necessary, he may then be committed 
to an institution, or his parents may be fined. In 
other words, something is done to keep him off 
the streets, at least during school hours. 

Again, the school tries to provide him with 
interesting tasks. In some cases, he makes 
attempts to perform them and is thus led to 
develop desirable habits of industry. 

As a rule, he obeys school regulations to some 
extent, if not completely. He is led by the school 
organization to adhere to some sort of social 
standards, and to inhibit or to restrain many of 
his anti-social urges. 

In addition, the school checks up on his physi- 
eal condition. The school physician and nurse 
examine him, and if they find physical defeets, 
refer him to the family physician or a elinie for 
treatment. Also, the school generally follows up 
the case until the defects are removed. 

In short, while in school the child is under 
constant supervision and is more or less under 
pressure to conform to a social behavior norm. 

But what happens when a boy of the anti- 
social type leaves school? As a rule, home or 
family control is inadequate. His parents have 
but little influence over him. In many cases, 
their influence is one for evil rather than for 
good. He does as he pleases. He joins a gang 
and consorts with them most of the time. He 
stays away from home nights. He commits 
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offenses against law and order, at first minor in 
nature, later more grave. Sooner or later, he 
comes into serious conflict with society. 

The tragedy is that in our present set-up 
society acts only after he has committed a crime. 
Only then does it take hold of him, and attempts, 
if not too late, to convert him into a law-abiding, 
socially minded member of the community. 

It is obvious that this procedure is, to say the 
least, extremely unsatisfactory. Would it not 
be wiser if society took an active interest in the 
boy before he defied it? Is it not high time that 
we face the problem realistically ? 

The above analysis forces us to seek a prac- 
ticable program for dealing with the situation. 
The following is therefore offered as a basis for 
such a program. 

(1) Probably every experienced school prin- 
cipal can list pupils whose behavior in school is 
such as to indicate that they are potential delin- 
quents. Because of their home condition, men- 
tality or social habits, they are the boys who, he 
fears, may become criminals if they are not 
supervised carefully. 

(2) When such a pupil is about to leave school 
when he reaches the age for securing working 
papers or for some other legitimate reason, the 
school should report him to a legally constituted 
board, created specially for that purpose. 

(3) Students of the problem are agreed that, 
in the main, causes of criminal behavior may be 
found in the physical, intellectual, emotional and 
socio-economic life of the delinquent. For that 
reason, this board should consist of physicians, 
psychologists, educators, psychiatrists and soci- 
ologists. It should have authority to summon a 
child together with his parents, and other mem- 
bers of his family and social groups. 

(4) The first duty of the board should be to 
provide for a thorough physical, mental, psy- 
chiatric and sociological examination of the child. 
His mind, body, home and environment should 
be studied carefully. An attempt should be made 
to gather all available data on the basis of which 
the board could establish a diagnosis of the 
nature of the child and of his defects, if any. 

(5) It may be found that the boy is normal 
in most respects. The board may conclude that 
there seems to exist no reason to anticipate anti- 
social conduct on his part. Under such cireum- 
stances, the case may be dropped. 
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(6) If, however, it is found that serious de. 
fects do exist and that they require remedia] 
treatment, the board should take steps to insti. 
tute such treatment. The child may require 
medical or dental treatment. He could then be 
referred to an appropriate clinic, and an agent 
of the board should be responsible for a follow. 
up of the case. Or it may be discovered that the 
anti-social behavior is but an attempt on the 
part of the child to compensate for a strong sense 
of physical or mental inferiority. Or perhaps 
it is the result of lack of affection and security, 
or of discrimination and favoritism at home or 
of some other powerful emotional reaction. Psy- 
chiatric treatment may be necessary in this case, 
together with parental re-education. 

The boy may be unable to secure a satisfactory 
job, because he does not possess the necessary 
qualifications. Here he will need educational or 
occupational training. This may be furnished 
in a trade, industrial or vocational school. A job 
must then be found, which will be both interest- 
ing and remunerative. Home conditions may be 
intolerable. The family group may be such as 
to contribute to the boy’s delinquency. He 
should then be removed from this environment 
and placed in a suitable foster home. In short, 
the board should determine what is essential to 
rehabilitate the child, and should then do all in 
its power to carry out such rehabilitation. 

(7) While all the above is being done, the boy 
should continue under the supervision of a 
trained social worker. If the latter reports that 
he is at work and leads a normal, useful life, 
supervision by the board may be discontinued 
after a reasonable period. If the report is to 
the contrary, the board should continue its efforts 
to rehabilitate him. If the methods employed 
heretofore have not produced a desired result, 
other methods should be found and tried. In the 
long run, it will be wiser for society to exert 
more effort in this direction, no matter what the 
cost may be, than to let the boy be, and then to 
be compelled to expend greater energy and more 
money on the punitive treatment which his law- 
lessness will make necessary. 

(8) It goes without saying that all the pro- 
ceedings and steps suggested in this program 
must be conducted without any publicity whatso- 
ever. Under no circumstances should the child 
be stigmatized. It must be clearly understood 
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that he is being treated for maladjustment and 
is not being punished. Some such plan as is 
suggested in this paper is imperative, if we are 
to lock the stable before, and not after the horse 
is stolen. 

At this point, it is in place to anticipate pos- 
sible criticism. It may be claimed that it is 
repugnant to the spirit of American law and 
tradition to subject an individual to surveillance 
and consequent deprivation of liberty when he 
has done no wrong. It may be said that society 
has no right to act thus merely because it suspects 
that the individual in question might break the 
law at some future time. 

In reply, it must be stated that nothing of the 
sort is contemplated. The child involved in this 
situation is not to be deprived of his liberty. He 
will be permitted to live freely, but will have to 
comply with such requirements as are determined 
by a social ageney which aims to secure for him 
advantages and benefits which are essential for 
his own happiness and for the welfare of the 
community, and which he is not in position to 
procure for himself without social aid. 

We must also recognize the fact that these 
requirements are not dissimilar from a host of 
others which society has developed in the course 
of its evolution, in the exercise of the funda- 
mental right of self-preservation. Compulsory 
education, compulsory vaecination, compulsory 
sanitation, ete., are but a few such. Society must 
protect itself against anything and everything 
that threatens its well-being. And what is of 
particular importanee, society must undertake 
protective measures before actual injury takes 
place. We do not wait for an epidemic of small- 
pox to force vaccination upon us. Similarly, we 
should not wait for an overt criminal act to 
employ such preventive measures as are sug- 
gested here. 

Prophylaxis is the keynote of modern medical 
It should also be the keynote of sound 
social statesmanship. 

ALEXANDER FICHANDLER 

PRINCIPAL, JUNIOR HIGH 

ScHOOL No. 136, BRooKLyn, N. Y. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CATALOGUE, 
1937-1938 

_ Last week I wrote to Columbia University for 

liiormation about their eourses of study. Since 
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I had not been specific, they sent me the 117 
different catalogues and circulars which list the 
courses given by Columbia University in the 
coming winter and spring sessions. 

The first I noticed was English C—Composi- 
tion. It is preseribed for all candidates for a 
degree from Columbia College. “The standard 
of the requirement in English C is, roughly 
speaking, ability to write 500 words an hour 
of logical, clear and correct English.” There 
is also Analysis of the Printed Word—a one- 
year course designed to teach the students at 
the university how to read. It might be credited 
towards a master’s degree or a doctorate. Six 
of the more specialized courses teach the stu- 
dents how to write a letter. There is English 
for Beginners as well. Very worth while is 
English eZl, a one-year course “designed for 
mature students who spell badly.” Medical 
Terminology would enable me to talk to Jaymen 
as though I were a profoundly studious member 
of the medical profession—long a secret ambi- 
tion of mine. After a year’s apprenticeship in 
Introduction to Verse Writing, I might be pro- 
moted to the more advanced course, The Writ- 
ing of Poetry. 

I have a seanty reading knowledge of two 
modern foreign languages and would like to 
know others. However, it will require thought- 
ful consideration to make an optimum selection 
from among the elementary and advanced lan- 
guage courses available: Ethiopic, Dutch, Wenli, 
Old and Middle Irish, Rumanian, Welsh, Japa- 
nese, Greek, Russian, Anglo-Saxon, Avestan, 
Hebrew, Assyrian, Arameaen, Czech, Persian, 
Classic, Medieval and Vulgar Latin, Armenian, 
Sanskrit, Hungarian, Middle High German, Old 
High German, Intermediate German, Arabie, 
Lithuanian, Phoenician, Ukranian, Albanian, 
Finnish, Polish, Old Icelandie. 

To my mind, psychology more than any other 
social “science” has seemed ad captandum vulgos. 
The following courses, however, indicate that 
it has grown up into a science of infinite factual 
detail and fabulous proportions: Differential 
Psychology, Comparative Psychology, Dynamic 
Psychology, Applied Psychology, European 
Psychology, Edueational Psychology, Qualita- 
tive Experimental Psychology, Quantitative Ex- 
perimental Psychology, Experimental Compara- 
tive Psychology, General Psychology, Clinical 
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Psychology, Advanced Psychology, Racial Psy- 
chology, Gestalt and Organismie Psychology, 
Developmental Psychology, Business and Voea- 
tional Psychology, Contemporary Psychology, 
Comparative Psychology, Social Psychology, 
Physiological Psychology. I believe an orienta- 
tion course in Psychology of Psychology would 
be extremely valuable. 

There is: Psychology of Infant Behavior, 
Psychology of Thought and Skill, Psychology of 
Values, Psychology of Personality, Psychology 
of the Creative American, Psychology of Emo- 
tion and Motivation, Psychology of Conduet, 
Social Psychology of American Culture, Child 
Psychology (from birth to six years), Child Psy- 
chology (from six to twelve years), Psychology 
of Individual Adjustment, Psychology of Social 
Change, Psychology of Adult Learning, Psychol- 
ogy of Secondary School Subjects, Psychology 
of the Elementary School Subjects, Psychology 
of Skills, Psychology of Adolescence, Psychol- 
ogy of Exceptional Children, Psychology of 
Gifted Children, Psychology of Advertising, 
Psychology of Advertising and Selling, Psychol- 
ogy of Salesmanship, Psychology and Ethnol- 
ogy, Psychology of Music Edueation, Psychology 
of the Arts, Psychology of Art, Psychology of 
Art and Musie, Psychology of Musie Education. 
There is also the significant course, Animal and 
Human Learning. 

As relaxation from more exhausting studies, I 
may take French Illuminated Manuscripts from 
the Seventh to the Thirteenth Century, which is 
given at the private Pierpont Morgan Library, 
or I may take the one-year course immediately 
following it in the catalogue, Fine Arts of 
Motion Pictures, which is given at the Modern 
Art Film Library Projection Room. I believe 
the estheticism of this latter course is superior 
to that of Photoplay Appreciation. It might 
also be advisable for me to register in Methods 
in Relaxation. 

The cultural courses strongly appeal to me. 
Current unpleasantness in the Far East and in 
the Iberian peninsula have stimulated a wide 
demand for Japanese Civilization and Spanish 
Eleven departments are cooperat- 
ing to give The Culture of Spain. The Culture 
of Germany is not being given in 1937-1938. 
However, there are: Cultural History of the 
Armenians, Development of Hungarian Culture 


Civilization. 
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and Literature, Culture and Civilization of India 
and Iran, The Culture of Lithuania. 

I would like to work for a Master of Science 
in the Graduate School of Journalism. All told, 
the school has three courses this spring. Unfor. 
tunately, “Students unable to typewrite and 
write English correctly will not be admitted,” 

Taking lessons in the crawl, back crawl, breast 
stroke, side stroke and fundamentals of diving— 
Physical Training 59—would please me im. 
mensely. But I would find many of the other 
physical education courses of indifferent inter- 
est: Tap Dancing (elementary, intermediate 
and advanced); Tumbling, Pyramids and 
Stunts; Golf, Fencing, Archery, Badminton, 
Handball, Tennis, Football, Basketball, Base- 
ball, Soccer, Speedball, First Aid, Modern Dane- 
ing, Daleroze Eurythmics, or Physical Training 
X1-X2, See. II (suitable for “fallen arches, weak 
and painful feet, weak abdominal muscles, indi- 
gestion, constipation, overweight, underweight, 
sleeplessness, poor circulation, weak heart; or 
for those who desire to learn exercises to do at 
home’’). 

I shall register for the glee club, Music 107M, 
and “contribute to the musieal and social life of 
the college.” Were I more musically minded | 
would earn additional credits by taking lessons 
in Voice, Organ, Violin, Piano, Orchestral In- 
struments, Band, Conducting, Song Writing. 
T.C. Musie 135-136 should be of especial enjoy- 
ment. It requires attendance Saturday nights 
“at a wide variety of concerts and recitals ‘in 
New York City. . . . The special fee covers the 
cost of tickets to all required performances.” 
Laboratory Work in Care and Repair of the 
Piano is obviously outside the seope of my musi- 
eal interests. 

The older sightseeing courses, Topography 
and Monuments of Attiea and Athens, and 
Topography and Monuments of Pompeii, Her- 
culaneum and Ostia do not appeal to me half 
so much as the course covering the topography 
and monuments of New York City. In all-day 
excursions (for as many as four weeks if one 
chooses), one can visit the most interesting 
places in New York City—Empire State Build- 
ing, Subways, Hospitals, Sewage Plants, Radio 
City, Staten Island, Palisades, ete., ete. Class- 
room diseussions and quizzes will ensure the 
teacher that the sites and sights are fully appre 
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ciated and enjoyed. A similar course is offered 
in the Berkshire Hills at Interlaken Inn, Lake- 
ville, Connectieut (enrolment limited), for those 
who do not like the city. 

Miscellaneous courses for which I hope to be 
able to register at some time inelude: Biology 
Applied to Physiology, Publicity for Libraries, 
Choral Speaking, Rhythmies, Atmosphere and 
Weather Study for Teachers, Internal Statistics. 

I have suggested a number of courses to my 
wife (of late we have had some slight culinary 
and budgetary differences of opinion): Art and 
Science of Cookery (lectures and discussions) ; 
The Home; Its Management and Organization; 
Family Social Relations; The Economies of 
Clothing Consumption; Clothing Reclamation. 
She sharply resented my well-intentioned sug- 
cestions. The Clothing Reclamation course she 
kept recalling to me for long afterwards. 
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However, she was interested in Sugar Cook- 
ery; Etiquette, Hospitality and Social Usage, 
Table Service and Decorations; Cookery for 
Simple Entertainment; Costume Selection, Fur- 
niture Appreciation, Home Decoration and Fur- 
nishing. Naturally, she would not take the 
course in Household Employment; our menage 
is still too simple. Last night, when I blew out 
a fuse trying to repair our bedroom lamp she 
suggested that I enroll in the Department 
of Household Engineering for: Introductory 
Household Engineering, Simple Tests of House- 
hold Appliances, Advanced Household Engi- 
neering, Research in Household Engineering. 
She was kind enough to omit the one-year 
course, Household Engineering 225-226—Re- 
search in Housewifery. 

S. ALTEN 

New York, N. Y. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


GENERAL EDUCATION AND FASCISM 

WirHIN recent years, a movement in favor of 
humanistic, general education has grown up in 
America. Its supporters claim that secondary 
and college education should not prepare for 
any specifie voeation, that a man with a rounded 
education will somehow find a sane, 
rational and wholesome solution for specific 


| 
general 


problems in any field. 

This theory was practiced in Germany until 
1933 and it is therefore natural for us to turn 
to Germany if we want to weigh the merits of 
general education against specialized education. 

The similarity between the German system and 
the one advocated by the prophets of general 
education in this country is striking. The pro- 
posed Junior College, comprising the junior and 
senior years of high school and the freshman and 
sophomore years of eollege, is the equivalent of 
the last four years of the German Gymnasium, 
Realgymnasium or Oberrealschule. The pro- 
jected A.B. degree at the end of Junior College 
has its counterpart in the German “Abitur” or 
“Maturum,” which certifies the student’s matur- 
ity and admits him to the university. And the 
predilection of German secondary education for 
comprehensive examinations at the end of the 
year corresponds to the tendency in the general 
education movement to substitute a yearly com- 


' 





prehensive examination for the more frequent 
class quiz or term examination. 

Not only are the systems of general education 
in this country and in Germany similar, but 
their objectives are identical—‘ Allgemeinbild- 
ung” in Germany, “general education” in the 
United States—and their philosophy is the same, 
the philosophy of formal training. 

As one of the advocates of general education 
has put it: “The effort is to get the student to 
master those fundamental principles upon which 
understanding must rest.” This statement is re- 
vealing more for the point which it does not 
make. General education is not interested in 
forming the character, and general education 
does not propose to prepare for a given voca- 
tion. It holds that “the free and independent 
exercise of the intellect” will form the student’s 
character sufficiently and that a training of the 
intellectual abilities combined with a study of 
the principles of knowledge prepares the stu- 
dent better for a vocation than a specialized 
training. Vocational training, it claims, belongs 
in special trade schools and should not be pro- 
vided for by secondary or higher education. 

In Germany, it must be said, there has been 
vigorous opposition against this ideal of gen- 
eral education. The “Schulreform” movement 
claimed that the duty of the school was to pre- 
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pare students for life. It advocated an integra- 
tion of school-work and living problems, and it 
was instrumental in bringing about some major 
changes in German education after the war. 
Sport was incorporated in the schedule of ele- 
mentary and secondary education. Manual 
training was provided for in most schools. A 
“Weltanschauungs” or philosophy instruction 
was introduced in many schools, and courses in 
citizenship were conducted in several German 
states. 

But in spite of “Schulreform,” the dominant 
pattern in German education was that of the 
pre-war “humanistisches Gymnasium.” Espe- 
cially in the provinces, the “Gymnasium” was 
the main feeder for higher education, and the 
more liberal and more modern “Realgymnasium” 
and “QOberrealschule” were mainly shaped after 
its pattern. It was the youth trained in these 
three institutions of secondary learning that 
became Hitler’s most enthusiastic supporter. 

At first sight, this may seem strange. Gen- 
eral education presents the student with different 
ideas, and offers him a choice between them. 
It does not try to influence his character and it 
has no religious or political tendency. Howcan 
it prepare students for a philosophy which 
makes the moulding of character the first objee- 
tive of education and which determines the 
political credo of the school? In other words, 
how can a liberal education prepare the student 
for a totalitarian philosophy ? 

With this question we are at the heart of the 
problem. If we can answer it satisfactorily, we 
will have gained an insight into the working of 
general education and we will be better prepared 
to pass judgment on a present tendeney in 
American education. 

The ideal of the cultured individual as pro- 
posed by general education is formed by that 
of the Renaissance and challenges the medieval 
conception of fulfilling one’s duty at a given 
social place in Christian humility. The Renais- 
sance conceived the idea of a cultured individual, 
of the “gentiluomo,” the man_of_geod family 
who knew his Latjn and Greek authors, who had 
traveled extensively and who looked at life from 
his exalted position with the graceful ease of a 
Montaigne. In a more or less open antagonism 
with the church, this attitude took the pheno- 
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mena. of life in their relation to each other, not 
in their relation to a spiritual and religious 
system of values. The hero of the English schoo] 
novel, Mr. Chips, considers this sense of pro- 
portion the first object of education. The idea] 
of general education for future gentlemen has 
not changed since the Renaissance. 

Superimposed on this ideal we find in Ger. 
many the ideal of the enlightenment, of the 
French eneyclopedists. 

While the attitude of both Renaissance and 
enlightenment is similar in its contempt for tra- 
ditional systems of values, enlightenment is more 
concerned about facts than the true humanist, 
It tries to collect all available data before render- 
ing judgment, its coat of arms is the encyelo- 
pedia, and its objective is the practical and 
technical conquest of the material world. The 
votary of humanism was the learned nobleman, 
but the learned bourgeois became the follower 
of enlightenment. 

German general education incorporated both 
the humanist and the enlightenment philosophy. 
It was therefore well fitted to meet the needs of 
two groups which furnished the main body of 
students in German secondary education before 
the war. To the future political rulers it gave 
a sense of proportions and eventually gentle- 
manly tolerance. To the future men of action 
in business and science, it gave a survey of our 
material world. 

After the war, however, the social fabric of 
higher education was interwoven with threads of 
lower middle-class students, and general educa- 
tion proved not adapted to their needs. It left 
them confused, politically and morally unbal- 
anced, an easy prey for fascism. To understand 
this, let us take a close-up of a German middle- 
class student who had been exposed to general 
education. 

Max Braun, during his nine years at the 
“Gymnasium,” was presented with German, 
Latin, Greek, French and English, the latter 
elective; with biology, physics and chemistry; 
that is, with the German form of the American 
“comprehensive courses” which take the student 
for a sightseeing trip through all the monuments 
of human achievement. 

Notwithstanding the American credo, that the 
German student by definition is more learned 
and better informed than his American ¢ol- 
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league, Herr Braun presented a sad picture 
when he passed his Abitur. His science instrue- 
tion had provided him with a mass of unrelated 
jata and had negleeted to develop his faculty 
to approach problems scientifically. His human- 
istic courses had offered him a vast amount of 
detail and, if his sehool was good, a survey of 
lifferent philosophie attitudes; they may even 
have created an image of an ideal world in Herr 
Braun's mind. But they had not tied up this 
whool-knowledge with his life. Political reality 
to him seemed sordid, materialistic and sense- 
less, a realm from which there was no bridge 
to that realm of eternal truths presented in 
school. Herr Braun’s personality was _ split 
into (a) the aeademie being that passed school 
examinations with more or less suecess and (b) 
the political being which was as confused and 
as helpless about present conditions as_ his 
unlearned comrades. 

This situation ean not be blamed solely on 
the school. For Mr. Braun had no background 
in his home life which could not have given 
meaning to his school pursuits. But in so far 
as the school failed to recognize the mental and 
social status of a majority of its students, it 
must accept the blame. 

For here is what happened to Herr Braun 
after he left school. He either entered a career 
or he went to the university. In the first case 
he eventually beeame adjusted to reality by 
giving up all that which he termed “Schulwis- 
sen” (school knowledge) and which his superiors 
told him was useless for his subordinate position. 
If Herr Braun proeeeded to the university, the 
same process that had made him unbalanced, 
split and confused continued until he became 
what the Nazis teeognized as the result of 
democratic, liberal edueation—an “intellectual.” 
Their propaganda sueceeded in making this 
term synonymous with indecision, moral weak- 
ness and cynicism, and “Intellectualism” has 
become one of the most dreaded epithets in 
Germany to-day. 

The “intellectual” is the man who has been 


trained to think, but who does not apply his | 


mind to construetive ends. He sees no connec- 


tion between the realm of ideas and the realm of 
reality. (Have a good look at American 
humanists and see how many of them are in 
exactly this situation!) Soeiologieally speak- 
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ing, he is a member of the middle class who has 
gone through a process of learning which was 
shaped for the ruling few. 

Herr Braun did what most of his generation 
did. He embraced Nazism with the irrational 
passion with which the mental case takes refuge 
in a system of delusions. Fascism to Herr Braun 
offered certainty in place of his doubts. It ecor- 
related the incoherent facts in his mind to one 
ruling principle—the state. 

What is more, Herr Braun, because to him 
fascism had been the savior from doubt, became 
one of the most radical Nazis. He defended the 
new doctrine with the fanatic obsession of the 
insane who clings desperately to the delusion 
that gives him the things which reality denies 
him. 

Very rightly it has been said that the ex- 
“intellectuals” are the most dangerous element 
in the party. Their prototype is Joseph Goeb- 
bels. To him anything is justifiable that will 
silence the dragon of doubt: the sound of march- 
ing feet, the blaring of brass bands, the Horst 
Wessel Song, and finally the last argument of a 
dictatorship—the crack of bullets. 

It is significant to see this same insistent 
demand for a haven of authority rising among 
the humanists in America to-day. The most 
vociferous advocates of general education in 
America to-day, a group of brilliant and sophis- 
ticated young intellectuals at Chicago Univer- 
sity, scorn “practical” matters and revel in 
dialectic in the purely intellectual sphere. The 
essays of Mortimer Adler shock by their resem- 
blance to pre-Hitler “intellectualism,” by their 
irresponsible detached play of the intellect, 
which may be an accomplishment for a gentle- 
man of leisure, but which is a grave danger for 
the common man. And the flight into the spiri- 
tual security of the totalitarian state finds its 
equivalent by a flight to membership in the 
authoritarian state of the Roman Catholic 
church. 

It has frequently been argued that men of 
Herr Braun’s type have no place in higher edu- 
cation. They should have been kept out by rigid 
entrance examinations. Education should not 
be concerned with inferior students but the best 
possible education should be given to the few 
“worth while.” 

This reasoning is faulty for two reasons. 
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First, secondary and higher education tends to 
be more and more universal, and secondary and 
higher education must be adapted to the needs 
of the masses. But even if general education 
were originally reserved to the few who have the 
mental and social means of practicing what they 
learn, if it could be limited to a class of future 
rulers, it would necessarily be detrimental in a 
democratic society for a second reason: In a 
democracy, the pattern of education adapted 
for the few is chosen by the masses, who demand 
“the best.” 

But if it thus becomes the duty of education 
to plan for the masses, how can it avoid becom- 
ing what the humanists have called an “educa- 
tional service station”? 

A proper education must start from the actual 
needs of the student. It will always confront 
him with definite tasks and not make him learn 
before he has seen the necessity for acquiring a 
certain knowledge. But it will then lead him to 
wider views by showing him the interrelations of 
his task with other human achievements. It will 
show him his place in the universe and his posi- 
tion in society. 
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The disinclination of humanism to conside; 
the needs of the students is fear of reality: The 
humanist’s realm of ideas can not stand the fres) 
breeze of life. He is as much responsible fo; 
shallowness as the “service station” school. 

A true humanism will not be found in the 
subjects taught, but it will express itself in the 
method of approach which is used. It will show 
eternal laws not in their academic isolation byt 
in their working in our life. 

Successful life in a primitive community de. 
mands only a few skills, while successful life jn 
Western civilization demands a great deal of 
preparation: The three R’s are indispensable: 
an acquaintance with science has to be more than 
perfunctory to make the young familiar with 
their technical surrounding; the humanities and 
social sciences must present our social world in 
all its interrelations and interdependencies be- 
cause our world has grown to be exceedingly 
complex. But the purpose of education is just 
what it has always been—preparation for living 
in a real and far from ideal world. 

Hans W. Rosennavrpt 

Knox COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


WILLIAM McANDREW 

THE passing of Mr. McAndrew awakened 
diverse emotions in the hearts of the educators 
of Chicago. He was a paradox, an enigma, a 
martyr, a rare genius, prompt in decision, la- 
conic in commands, a sturdy schoolmaster with 
a personality so magnetic that none could be 
indifferent to him. His keen intellect, sound 
judgment and sterling honesty were admired by 
all. Unconventional, blunt at times, brusque 
when annoyed, neither diplomatic nor politic, 
his frankness frequently offended. 

Yet in reality Mr. McAndrew was a genial 
humorist who laughed at the ills of the world 
and could make others laugh with him. The 
fund of stories with which he barbed a truth or 
regaled his friends was never exhausted. He 
was a boon companion, exhilarating and bub- 
bling over with good spirits to those who knew 
him best. 

His first service in our city was the principal- 
ship of Hyde Park High School from 1889 to 
1891. Hence it was not as an outsider that he 


was recalled from New York where he was an 
assistant superintendent to Chicago as superin- 
tendent, and served from January 9, 1924, to 
March 21, 1928. Those were stormy, tempestu- 
ous days. The Junior High Schools were in- 
augurated. There was the furor of teacher 
trials, vigorous curriculum reconstructions, the 
insistent demand for one hundred per cent. ac- 
curacy in academic accomplishment, the scoring 
of buildings, the rating of principals, the or- 
ganization of a testing department and a testing 
program, the forced retirement of teachers at 
seventy, the hue and ery of pacifism, the charge 
of being King George’s tool, but withal the con- 
stant persistent effort to improve teaching 
technique. 

He was an educational arbiter with a thor- 
ough understanding of the problems of admin- 
istration and organization of the publie schools. 
He delegated authority and demanded respon- 
sibility. He brooked opposition with a doughty 
indifference. He gave merit an open road. He 
was outspoken in his condemnation of inefi- 
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ciency. He was deaf to any policy that com- 
promised education. 

He was a genuine democrat, and liked nothing 
so well as being on the firing line mingling and 
mixing with teachers in the field. He dropped 
‘nto classrooms, sat through recitations, super- 
vised instruction, rang the fire alarm and chatted 
wih the engineer. He was no infrequent guest 
at various principal organizations where he 
made himself at home. His keen wit, his sense 
of humor, his whimsical smile won many friends. 

“Get out of the office.” “Take your corre- 
spondence with you into the classrooms.” “A 
principal must have a double track mind,” were 
standing injunetions. The example was set. 
Gur superintendent was never seen without his 
portfolio and peneil with which he was always 
writing. 

Though he seemed at times provokingly indif- 
ferent to vexing problems brought to him by 
teachers and principals, yet his joke or jibe ill 
concealed the sympathy and understanding that 
he felt. Misunderstood and unappreciated, he 
left unerushed by the blow of dismissal chuck- 


stupidity and ineonsisteney of his enemies. 
His brilliant work in the field of educational 
journalism won him national fame. He was 


cited at the N. E. A. in New Orleans in 1937 
tor long and distinguished service to education 
and his name was placed high in the plaque of 
tamous educators in the N. E. A. building in 
Washington. He rendered invaluable service to 
the Federal government in secondary education 
during his later years. He will live in our 
memory as a practical idealist, a progressive 
who saw the gleam and drove uncompromisingly 
after it—Will D. Andersen in the Chicago Prin- 
cipals’ Club Reporter. 


Tue passing during the early summer of Wil- 
liam McAndrew has been the oceasion of fre- 
(uent and extensive comments in both educa- 
tional and lay periodicals—prompted, to be sure, 
by his significant serviee and interesting per- 
Many of the comments have referred 
‘o the quaintly illustrated letters which he wrote 
‘0 personal and professional friends, while others 
lave mentioned his refreshing and sprightly 
anner of public address and educational writ- 
ing. It seems appropriate for the School Re- 


sonality. 
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view, in memorializing McAndrew’s significance 
for education, to quote excerpts from an article 
by him published in this journal almost a quar- 
ter century ago, while he was principal of the 
Washington Irving High School in New York 
City. 

The article shows McAndrew’s manner of 
writing at its best. He called his paper “The 
Plague of Personality” and in it deplored the 
proclivity of school administrators to what he 
terms “oracularism,” “bossism,” “love of lime- 
light” and “general egotism.” The following 
excerpts give some indication of the nature of 
the article. Readers who want access to the 
complete paper will find it in the May, 1914, 
School Review (XXII, 315-25). 


The cure of oracularism—We can possibly 
cure ourselves of giving a conclusive opinion on 
every subject by bearing in mind that there is 
no proved science of our business; what it needs 
more than anything else just now is experi- 
menters and provers rather than teachers who 
follow a law laid down by us. When a super- 
intendent finds himself tilting back in his chair 
and talking to a teacher instead of listening to 
one, the angle of the chair, like the position of 
a railway semaphore, is a danger signal. It 
means, “Be careful; you’re going to oracularize 
in a moment; don’t do it.” ... 

They say of one superintendent that the 
solemnity with which he declares that twice two 
is four is surpassed only by the pompous cer- 
tainty with which he proclaims that twice two is 
five. Education used to belong to the church. 
Therefore its proclamations were eternal verities 
formed by divine power in the soul of a master, 
not worked out by trial, examination, and com- 
parison. It is more enjoyable to be free of the 
thraldom of fact and of proof than to admit that 
one doesn’t know. All the preachers I sat under 
in my early days had solved all doubts whatso- 
ever. There was nothing left to do but to accept 
their decision as they stood in the pulpit with 
hand uplifted and told us authoritatively what 
was God’s way. I remember one little girl in 
our town asked her mother if God boarded at the 
Reverend Mr. Sheldon’s house, and if the Rever- 
end Mr. Sheldon told God what to do... . 

A practice which hardens the educator in his 
error is to question him when he has finished a 
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paper or an address. You ean feel the certainty 
in the atmosphere, the condition of one man who 
knows all the truth being led into generalizations 
by questioners who often intimate to him that 
they believe him possessed of power and author- 
ity to pronounce final decision upon all unsolved 
generalities. “I wish I were as sure of anything 
as Macaulay is of everything.” 

The cure of bossism.—How to cure my love of 
command is another practical problem very 
similar to the one of getting rid of my oracu- 
larity. A good way to use teachers’ meetings is 
to get orders transfigured into resolutions, instead 
of imposing the directions specifically upon the 
staff. What do you think of beginning farther 
back and getting the condition which you wish 
to remedy brought up in such a manner as to 
make the need of concerted action very evident? 
Then you ean get opinions as to corrective mea- 
sures expressed with some fulness. .. . 

Another substitute for the commander-in-chief 
method of running a school is the extensive use 
of committees and the frankest abandonment to 
them of power and responsibility. The best 
example of successful use of this means known 
to me is found in the Manual Training High 
School in Brooklyn. I never saw a school with 
so large a proportion of teachers able to take up 
any detail of administration and carry it out 
so well. The principal once said to me, “The 
school runs better when I’m gone than when I’m 
present.” That’s his joke. But the spirit of the 
remark shows a notable sanity of judgment as 
to which is of greater value, a man or a school. 
That principal prefers teachers in cooperative 
action instead of in the more primitive condition 
of soldiers working under orders. .. . 

Cure for love of limelight—If you ask a 
number of sensible friends: “What is your idea 
of the advantage of printing the schoolmaster’s 
portrait in the school publications or in the town 
newspaper or of putting his name in print?” you 
may get the same consensus of opinion that I 
have obtained, to wit: that it is naught. That 
is, the main purpose in the service into which 
you have entered is not benefited by these acts. 
This seems to be the general opinion. The use 
of these devices is for you, personally, and not 
for the cause you serve. They do not add glory 
to the school. On the contrary, it is the impor- 
tance of the school that gives the portrait its 
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distinction. “All over the country,” says Jeay 
Winslow, “schoolmasters are using their schools 
as billboards to advertise themselves.” But eyey 
the poorest staff of teachers does something to 
make a school valuable. There is, therefore, ay 
unearned increment of eredit which every school. 
master gets through the fact of being master. 
If he capitalizes it for himself, he js 4 
grafter.... 

Cure of general egotism.—Obviously, all these 
individual cures I have suggested are remedies 
for various manifestations of egotism. Some of 
the displays are unconscious imitations of acts 
not intentionally egotistic, but handed down from 
a time when all forms of efficient organization 
were monarchical. But it seems recognized that 
the purpose of education is to mature its bene- 
ficiaries, and consequently the qualities that re- 
quire people to be ruled by a personal monarch 
are disappearing and the autocrat’s characteris- 
ties in the schoolmaster are becoming traces of 
outworn usefulness. We may now have reached 
that point of educational advance in which the 
continuance of these manifestations in the master 
may be real obstacles to the further progress 
of education itself. Evidently these old practices 
do foster and increase egotism. Without doubt 
egotism is the opposite of the spirit of educa- 
tional service. ... 

So, in conclusion, let us come back to the sug- 
gestion with which we began, that the realiza- 
tion of the sense of personal superiority must 
result in the inferiority of others. It belongs to 
the childhood of the race and not to a mature 
civilization. The hero, rejoicing in his promi- 
nence, is not a picture for manhood, but 
memory of human babydom. The ery, “Lo, [ am 
Ozymandias, let all the world behold me and de- 
spair!” is of a piece with the childish boast, “Me 
heap big injun, me!” You were not born into 
this world for the lifting-up of one, but of whole 
companies of men and women. Your daily busi- 
ness thrusts the fact insistently before your face 
by giving you numbers whose eare and training 
and nurture is your only pre-eminent concern. 


Persons making much today of “democracy 
in school administration,” often as if it were @ 
concept originating in present-day educational 
thought, should note that MeAndrew was advo- 
eating it in 1914.—The School Review. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


LANGUAGE ELECTIONS MADE BY 
FRESHMEN OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN 

Iv is a well-known faet that most high school 
students secure some eredit for work done in 
different languages. It is also a well-known fact 
that most university freshmen elect a language 
as one of their studies. The question naturally 
arises: What relationship exists between the lan- 
guages studied in high school and the languages 


studied in the university? Colleges and uni- 
versities are generally agreed that one year of 
high school language equals one semester of col- 
lege language, and the student who has two 


units of high school language is expected to 
begin with second-year college language if he 
continues the same language study in college. 
It has been suggested many times that the wise 
student begins a new language rather than at- 
tempts to continue his high school language at 
such an advaneed stage in the university. These 
and many other questions arise regarding the 
election of language in the freshman year in the 
university. This modest investigation can not 
attempt to answer all questions regarding factors 
affecting the election of language in the univer- 
sity. It does propose specifically, however, to 
answer the following questions: 

1. How many students present credit in lan- 
guages as part of their admission requirement 
from the high school? How many of these 
students continue the study of language in the 


university? How many of these students con- 
tinue the high school language in the university ? 
llow many begin a new language in the univer- 
sity? 

2. When a student studies two or more lan- 


guages in the high school, what language will he 
probably continue in eollege? What effect do 
the high school grades in the two languages have 
upon the language eleeted in college? 

3. How do the students who continue the high 
school language in the university compare with 
the students who begin a new language in the 
university, in so far as the results of psycho- 
logical examinations given at the beginning of 
the university year are concerned ? 

4. How does the sueeess in college language 
of students who had that language in high school 





compare with the success in college language of 
students who begin the language for the first 
time in the university? 

5. Is success in college language, when con- 
tinued from the high school, related to the length 
of time that elapses between the study of the 
language in the high school and the study of the 
same language in the university? 

6. Is success in any college language related 
to the time elapsed between the study of any 
high school language? 

In September, 1936, 1171 freshmen entered 
the College of Literature, Science, and the Arts 
of the University of Michigan directly from 
high school. The records of these 1171 fresh- 
men have been examined and notations made 
regarding the following items: 

1. The percentile rank on the American Coun- 
cil on Education Psychological Examination. 

2. The high school language or languages 
studied with the number of units earned in each 
language. 

3. The grades earned in the high school lan- 
guage. 

4. The last year in which the high school lan- 
guage was studied. 

5. Language grades earned in the university 
during the first semester of the 1936-37 year. 

A few freshmen did not ~resent any language 
for admission to the university. Another small 
group did not continue the study of language 
during their first semester in the university. 
For another small group one or more of the 
above five items were not available at the time 
this investigation was made. The records of 
992 freshmen in the College of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts for the academie year 
1936-37, therefore, constitute the factual basis 
for the data given in the following pages. 

One is inclined to think that the data would be 
representative, or a fair sampling, of people 
experiencing this problem in the university life. 
There were 465 high schools, located in 37 states, 
the District of Columbia and two foreign coun- 
tries, represented by the total group of 992 
freshmen included in this study. 

There were 287 high schools, located in 31 
states, the District of Columbia and two foreign 
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countries, represented by the 503 students begin- 
ning a new language in the university. 

There were 248 high schools, located in 24 
states and one foreign country, represented by 
the 489 students continuing their high school 
language, or one of their high school languages, 
in the university. 

Although this group is rather large, it is 
thought that the data presented would be much 
more reliable if they could be checked by com- 
parable studies in other universities, or if simi- 
lar studies could be made in other universities 
and the results of investigations in several insti- 
tutions pooled and studied as one problem. 

Languages studied in high schools and lan- 
guages studied in the university: Of the entire 
freshman class in the College of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts, 879 studied Latin in high 
school. Only 45 of the 879 students, or 5.1 per 
eent., continued the study of Latin in the uni- 
versity during their first semester of residence. 

Latin was the only language studied by 295 
of the 992 students concerned in this study. Of 
the 295 students, only 30, or 10.1 per cent. con- 
tinued the study of Latin in the university. 

Latin was studied in combination with other 
languages by 584 students in high school. Of 
this group, 15 students, or 2.5 per cent., con- 
tinued the study of Latin in the university; 54.6 
per cent. continued the study of the other lan- 
guage in the university; 42.8 per cent. began 
the study of a new language in the university, 
and one student (.001 per cent.) continued both 
languages in the university. 

French, Spanish and German did not lose quite 
as many students in the transition period from 
high school to the university. Of 93 students 
studying French as the only high school language, 
50 continued the study in the university and 43 
began the study of a new language. Of 29 
students studying German as the only language 
in high school, 17 continued in the university, 
and 12 began a new language. When languages, 
other than Latin, were studied in high school in 
combination with another language, the tendency 
was for 40 per cent, approximately, to continue 
the first language, 40 per cent. to continue the 
second language, and 20 per cent. to begin a 
new language in the university. 

Of the 273 students who studied French in 
high school in combination with another lan- 
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guage, approximately 50 per cent. continued the 
language in the university in which they had 
received the higher mark in high school. This 
happened to be French. About 25 per cent, eon. 
tinued the language in which they made the lower 
grades, and the remaining 25 per cent. had ap- 
proximately the same grades in both high schoo] 
languages. The above statements are equally 
true for German. There was an _ insufficient 
number of students studying Latin and Spanish 
in combination with other languages in high 
school, and who continued the study of one or 
more of these languages in the university, to 
make any comparison. 

Psychological scores of students continuing 
the high school language in the university con- 
trasted with scores of students beginning a new 
language in the university: The Bureau of Edv- 
cational Investigations gives various tests to the 
entering freshman classes each September. The 
American Council on Edueation Psychological 
Examination is used each fall. When one con- 
pares the scores on this psychological examina- 
tion of students who continue their high schoo! 
language in the university with the scores earned 
by students who begin the study of a new lan- 
guage in the university, one can cautiously ad- 
vance the opinion that the students who con- 
tinued their high school language in the uni- 
versity made higher percentile scores on the 
American Council test than were made by stu- 
dents who began the study of a new language 
in the university. It can also be said quite 
cautiously that the students continuing their 
high school language in the university consti- 
tute a more homogeneous group (S. D. of 26.45 
and S. D. of 29.45) than the group beginning 2 
new language in the high school. Table I gives 
the data regarding these scores. 


TABLE I 


PERCENTILES EARNED, IN THE ENTERING FRESHMAN 
CLASS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 








Group continu- 
Group starting ing the high 
Percentile ranking a new language school language 











in the university in the uni- 
versity 
: ED i secas ence 74.12 82.26 
Or oven ceae 45.54 61.29 
Be 9. se acteas 21.18 38.31 
Bs Laipiecvake 29.45 26.45 
Number of Cases .. 503 489 
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Success in college language of students who 
studied that language in the high school versus 
uccess of students who began this language in 
the university: It may be said, in general, that 
students who continue the study of a language 
in the university that was started in high school 
are more successful in that language than are 
students who did not study that language in 
high school, but began it as a new study in the 
university. This is indicated by the fact that 
the continuing group earned more grades of 
4. B, and C, which are considered satisfactory 
in the University of Michigan, and likewise 
earned fewer unsatisfactory grades of D and E. 
Furthermore, the average grade earned in the 
language by the continuing group of students is 
in each case higher than the average grade earned 
by the group of students beginning the language 
for the first time in the university. The specific 
details for French are given in Table II, Ger- 
man in Table III, Latin in Table IV, and 
Spanish in Table V. 

Success in the high-school language continued 
in the university affected by the amount of time 


TABLE II 
CESS IN COLLEGE FRENCH OF STUDENTS WHO 
UDIED FRENCH IN HIGH ScHOOL AND STUDENTS 
Wo BEGAN FRENCH IN THE UNIVERSITY 








Students 





Continuing from Beginning in 
high school university 





13.01% 
24.65 % 
32.87 % 
18.49% 
10.95 % 


11.89% 
37.62% 
39.87 % 
6.75 % 
3.85 % 
10.60 % 29.44% 


1.48 1.102 
311 146 





TABLE III 
N COLLEGE GERMAN OF STUDENTS WHO 
GERMAN IN HIGH SCHOOL AND STUDENTS 
WHO BEGAN GERMAN IN THE UNIVERSITY 


CESS IN 


STUDIED 








Students 





Continuing from Beginning in 
high school university 





15.29% 
28.23% 
35.29 % 
20.00% 

1.17% 


14.94% 
24.13% 
31.03% 
15.51% 
14.36% 


29.87 % 
0.92 
174 


: 21.17% 
» Grades 1.36 
r of Cases ... 85 
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TABLE IV 
Success tn CoLLeGe LATIN OF STUDENTS WHO StuprIEeD 
LATIN IN H1iGH SCHOOL AND STUDENTS WHO BEGAN 
LATIN IN THE UNIVERSITY 





Students 





Beginning in 
university 


Continuing from 
high school 





25.00% 
47.91% 
27.09 % 
0.00 % 
0.00 % 


0.00 % 
Average Grades .... 1.97 
Number of Cases ... 48 





TABLE V 
Success IN COLLEGE SPANISH OF STUDENTS WHO 


STUDIED SPANISH IN HIGH SCHOOL AND STUDENTS 
WHO BEGAN SPANISH IN THE UNIVERSITY 








Students 





Grades Continuing from Beginning in 


high school university 





13.01% 
27.81% 
35.50 % 
13.01% 
10.65 % 


23.66% 
Average Grades 1.19 
Number of Cases ... 169 


%e 





that has elapsed between the study of the lan- 
guage in high school and its study in the uni- 
versity: It may be said in general that the stu- 
dent who studies a given language during his 
last year in high school, and who enters the uni- 
versity the following fall and continues the study 
of that same language, makes better grades 
than the student who has a lapse of one or two 
years between the study of the language in the 
high school and its continuance in the uni- 
versity. Details upon which this statement is 
made are given for French in Table VI, for Ger- 
man in Table VII, for Latin in Table VIII, and 


TABLE VI 
Success IN COLLEGE FRENCH ACCORDING TO YEARS 
ELAPSED BETWEEN STUDY OF FRENCH IN HIGH SCHOOL 
AND UNIVERSITY 








Years elapsed 
Grades = 





2 or more 





14.81% 

11.10% 

59.24% 

. “ 11.10% 

E .18¢ .89° 3.70% 

% Unsatisfactory 

Grades 

Average Grades 

Number of Cases 


14.80% 
1.22 
27 
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TABLE VII 


Success IN COLLEGE GERMAN ACCORDING TO YEARS 
ELAPSED BETWEEN STUDY OF GERMAN IN HIGH 














SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 
Years elapsed 
Grades ee 
0 1 or more 
A peu swsewes 12.72% 20.0% 
Fe eee 25.44% 33.3% 
Rs. 5.6 miele seed 41.81% 23.3% 
| ae 20.00% 20.0% 
Bae ae iy esis 0.00 % 3.3% 
% Unsatisfactory 

GEE. givcecsees 20.00 % 20.0% 

Average Grades .... 1.30 2.2 

Number of Cases .... 55 30 





TABLE VIII 
Success IN COLLEGE LATIN ACCORDING TO YEARS 
ELAPSED BETWEEN STUDY OF LATIN IN 
HIGH SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 





Years elapsed 








Grades - 
0 1 or more 
Mitskees awe < 36% 13.04% 
B65: aise reonte % 48% 47.81% 
Se wits 6 4 66.0148 16% 39.13% 
D ee Are 0% 0% 
ite tcares se s:4ss0 0% 0% 
% Unsatisfactory 
EO ipemlaliele tee ae 0% 0% 
Average Grades .... 2.5 1.73 
Number of Cases ... 25 23 





for Spanish in Table IX. It should be indicated, 
however, that the number of students in each 
table, as indicated in the table, is relatively small 


TABLE IX 
SuccESS IN COLLEGE SPANISH ACCORDING TO YEARS 
ELAPSED BETWEEN STUDY OF SPANISH IN 
H1GH SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 





Years elapsed 
Grades = “i ai: 


0 1 or more 

a wake «ease 13.63% 

Re PRA 27.26% 

_ a 54.52% Only 5 

aD wag ala nana. s 4.54% Cases 

it: bh wis alae tnd 0.00 % Therefore 
% Unsatisfactory 

te a et ee 4.54% Disregarded 

Average Grades s 1.50 
Number of Cases ... 22 


and generalization based upon such a small 
number of cases would be difficult. 

Elapsed time between the study of any lan- 
guage in high school and the study of any 
language in college as a determinant of success 
in language: Not only does elapsed time between 
the study of one given language in high school 
and the continuance of that study in the univer- 
sity seem to affect adversely the student’s chance 
of success, but it may be said that, in general, 
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the student who studied any language during his 
last year in high school and who studied any 
language in the university the following fall— 
that is, the student with no elapsed time between 
the study of any language in high school and 
the study of any language in the university— 
has a better chance of success in language work 
than does the student who, for a year or two 
during the latter part of his high school years, 
does not have any contact with the language 


TABLE X 


Success IN COLLEGE LANGUAGE ACCORDING TO YzEaRs 
ELAPSED BETWEEN COLLEGE LANGUAGE STUDY 
AND Last H1iGH SCHOOL LANGUAGE 














STUDIED 
Years elapsed 
Grades 
0 1 2 3 or more 
vs -- 20.90% 11.20% 8.07% 8.51% 
B -. 27.11% 31.89% 20.49% 25.53% 
et -. 84.46% 29.31% 32.91% 46.80% 
SP ecole 3 n.« 8.47% 13.78% 22.36% 14.89% 
DB eeecns 9.03% 13.78% 16.14% 4.25% 
% Unsatisfac- 
tory Grades 17.05% 27.56% 38.05% 19.14% 
Average 
Grades .... 1.42 1.12 0.819 1.08 
Number of 
ae 177 116 161 47 





field. The details upon which this statement is 
based are given in Table X. 


CoNCLUSION 


A study as limited in scope as this is seareely 
justified in arriving at conclusions. It probably 
will serve as a basis for raising many questions 
in the minds of language teachers, who are much 
more intimately concerned and familiar with the 
problems involved in this type of university 
study, than the writer. 

Rosert L. WILLIAMS 

REGISTRAR’S OFFICE, 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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